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The Modern Approach to 
Industrial Welfare 


by 
Paul Cuu 
International Labour Office 


The term “industrial welfare” is somewhat elastic. It may at 
different times or in different regions or industries be given various 
interpretations in a single country, and it is natural that it should be 
interpreted differently from one country to another according to the 
social customs of the country, the degree of industrialisation and the 
educational standards of the workers. 

In the following article the author discusses different concepts of 
industrial welfare. After examining the nature, scope and objectives 
of these concepts, their evolution up to the present day and thet 
differences and similarities, he attempts to trace some basic principles 
that would be valid for all countries and could lead to the adoption 
of a wider concept of industrial welfare. 


‘THE world we live in is full of sharply contrasting methods of 

industrial organisation and levels of economic development. 
The jet plane has reduced the distance between the assembly line in 
Detroit and the family workshop in Bangkok to a matter of hours, 
but decades separate the two in terms of technology. The peoples 
of ancient lands, living in their desert tents and jungle villages, 
have been brought into abrupt contact with the twentieth century 
by the oil prospector and the modern facilities he has brought with 
him. Some of our contemporaries have within their lifetimes 
witnessed an evolution from the technology of the wheelbarrow 
to the current miracles of electronics and atomic energy. Industrial 
advances and changes in social structures have in some cases so 
disrupted traditional values that the process can only be described 
as a collision of cultures. So many violent contrasts between old 
and new are to be found in life today that we can truthfully say 
that our planet is made up of many worlds. 
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The working and living conditions of industrial workers form 
a part of this pattern of variety and change. In view of the diversity 
of industrial development and social progress in various parts of 
the world today, it is not surprising that there are different con- 
cepts of industrial welfare. What are these concepts and what are 
their aims and objectives? What kinds of facilities and services 
do they cover? What are the differences between these concepts, 
and can they be related to the special problems of industrially 
advanced countries and less developed areas, or to different struc- 
tures of society? Are there any elements common to some or all 
of them, and can we trace a broad pattern of industrial welfare 
having significance for all countries? Is there any foundation for 
the belief that our age will be remembered chiefly as the first era 
in which large groups of people dared to consider making the ideal 
of welfare for all a practical objective instead of a Utopian dream ? 


THE NOTION OF WELFARE 


In a world where ideas are weapons and diverse forces seek to 
win the minds of men, “ welfare” is at times a fighting word, 
glorified by some, abused or misunderstood by others. Stripped 
of emotional bias and semantic camouflage, it is an innocent word 
describing a condition of well-being, happiness and satisfaction. As 
applied to society it concerns the conservation and development 
of human resources and relates to notions of abundance and pro- 
gress. In a narrower context industrial welfare refers to measures 
for promoting the physical and general well-being of people working 
in factories and other undertakings of industrial life. 

The apparent simplicity of these definitions is deceptive, for 
profound issues lurk behind the veil of semantics. It has often been 
said that the welfare of a group of persons comprises action devoted 
to “the greatest good of the greatest number”. It involves the 
“ satisfaction ” of human needs. On the other hand, the degree of 
satisfaction over a given subject may vary enormously between 
two persons, and it is difficult to compare one man’s satisfaction 
with another’s. Since satisfactions cannot be added together quan- 
titatively, problems of interpersonal comparisons and the measure- 
ment of group satisfactions have long plagued the efforts of welfare 
economists and other social scientists. In practice, however, welfare 
measures are chosen by majority rule or by other methods of group 
decision, often on the basis of ethical premises, such as social justice 
through the balancing of individual advantages and general interests. 
For practical purposes it suffices to assume that certain welfare 
measures are of a nature to satisfy human needs and do in fact 
contribute to the satisfaction of such needs in one way or another. 
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Welfare services are as varied as life itself and are constantly 
being adapted to new circumstances. They form a fluid and develop- 
ing pattern which changes as human needs change, as problems of 
adjustment to social environment arise or with the changes which 
are perpetually going on in the structure of society itself. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that concepts of industrial welfare vary from 
country to country and that within the same country the signific- 
ance attached to the term may differ from industry to industry, 
and even from undertaking to undertaking. 


The Social Concept of Industrial Welfare 


Broadly speaking, all concepts of welfare imply that the pur- 
pose of welfare services is to serve man, to alleviate the burdens of 
his struggle for existence and to reduce the hardships of life. 

Industrial welfare covers a narrower field than social welfare, 
but it must fall within the general structure of social services. In 
industry the basic aim of welfare services is to improve living con- 
ditions and to adjust the changing demands of industrial society 
to the needs of the worker and his family. This means that welfare 
services must also offer the worker and his family opportunities to 
understand the part they have to play in the social and economic 
life of modern society and to fill it more adequately. This might 
be called the “ social ” concept of industrial welfare. 

The concept is not a new one; it can be traced to the processes 
of industrialisation themselves, which have created many situations 
that cannot be met adequately by the worker alone. The worker 
on the land may not always be free to enjoy all the fruits of his 
labour, but he is at least close to physical resources and can see 
a direct relation between his work and his basic needs. While 
recognising that the occupational hazards of the independent 
rural worker before the advent of industrialisation were far from 
slight, it can be shown that his position still differs from that of 
the modern wage earner in the factory, who must obtain the 
means to pay for the food, clothing, shelter, medical care, educa- 
tion and other things he needs for himself and his family. 

This hiatus between industrial work and the needs of the 
worker is widened by the specialisation of labour and the com- 
plexities of industrial organisation, which, in the case of housing, 
for instance, make it difficult for an average worker to build a 
house himself or to have one built with his money wages alone. 
The factory system involves the co-ordinated efforts of many 
people, all doing work at the time and place chosen for them, and 
makes it specially difficult for the worker to realise the significance 
of his contribution to the final product and the relation of his 
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work to life as a whole. Industrialisation has made possible higher 
standards of living, but it has also brought with it the germ of 
material and psychological insecurity. This can be particularly 
acute when a vacuum is created by the disintegration of older 
forms of group security, such as craft guilds and family systems 
of mutual aid, which in some countries have traditionally alleviated 
the hardships of sickness, disablement and old age. Thus a social 
concept of industrial welfare should include some or most of the 
measures designed to help the worker and his family to achieve 
material and psychological security, to enjoy decent working 
conditions and to solve problems of mutual adjustment between 
personality and environment. 

It has been argued that industrial welfare should be confined 
to action within the individual undertaking. But the development 
of welfare facilities depends on the general framework of society, 
including, inter alia, the state of social legislation, the strength 
of occupational organisations and the community services avail- 
able. Take, for example, the experiments in co-ordinating welfare 
measures in a centre of community action, such as the Slough com- 
munity centre in England. In this centre, which is financed mainly 
by manufacturers in the area, elected representatives of the com- 
munity administer a network of welfare facilities, including an 
industrial health service. Such a centre provides many amenities 
that most undertakings cannot afford separately and shows the 
advantages of integrating fragmentary industrial welfare schemes 
within a framework of social action. 

The social concept of industrial welfare is not the only concept 
existing, nor is it accepted by all persons, even in the most advanced 
countries. Its practical application gives rise to problems which 
will be discussed later. 


The Paternalistic Concept of Industrial Welfare 


Welfare services developed as the resultant of diverse social 
forces and the work of many men from different walks of life. The 
beginning of welfare services can be traced back to the period 
immediately following the first phase of the Industrial Revolution, 
when the voice of the workers was weak and when the public had 
not yet fully realised either the power of the new technology or the 
way in which it was exploited, and to the reaction of humanitarian 
employers against the shocking conditions of work which then 
prevailed. Many factories were then operated under the close 
supervision of the owners themselves or members of their families ; 
such employers were perhaps in the best position to appreciate 
the plight of the workers and give concrete expression to their 
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sympathy by improving the working and living conditions of their 
employees. This humanitarian motive was strongly tinged with 
charity and a philanthropic sense of responsibility for the social 
and moral character of the employee. Even Robert Owen’s concept 
of industrial welfare involved reforming the worker’s character, 
which he believed could be improved by better environment. In 
the United Kingdom men of high purpose like Owen and Titus Salt, 
the wool manufacturer who created the town of Saltaire, established 
model undertakings and even model communities; this tradition 
was continued in such centres as the Bournville of Cadbury and 
the Port Sunlight of Lever Brothers. Interesting experiments in 
industrial welfare also occurred in France, the United States and 
other countries as industrialisation began to take root. 

These early experiments did not seriously influence the social 
structure, partly owing to their limited scope and nature, but also 
because the workers were not organised, the public was unprepared, 
and a minority of isolated pioneers were not strong enough to 
break up the general inertia. On the whole, they represented 
essentially a historical stage of development having some bearing 
on the emergence of more popular concepts of welfare service. 

The paternalistic concept of industrial welfare still exists 
in certain undertakings, industries and areas today. In general, 
however, it has been outstripped by modern developments arising 
from the needs of workers in an industrialised society. The growth 
of the notion of self-help, the practice of democratic participation 
of workers in welfare administration, the concept of welfare as a 
right rather than a charity and such institutional changes as the 
growth of highly complex industrial corporations and the rise of 
trade unions have all made it difficult for the employer to offer 
welfare facilities in a paternalistic spirit and for the worker to accept 
them in that spirit. 


The Efficiency Concept of Industrial Welfare 


Since the two world wars the development of techniques of work 
organisation and personnel management have drawn more and more 
attention to the concept of industrial welfare as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency, output and well-being of the workers. In its 
crudest form this concept is based on. the recognition that from the 
purely economic standpoint welfare services may facilitate material 
progress by raising productivity and improving the worker’s 
co-operation in production. Motives of moral and humanitarian 
concern may also be present, but the main thesis of this school of 
thought lies in the “ enlightened self-interest ” of the employer, 
since by better welfare measures higher production is to be achieved. 
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The economic reasons underlying this concept were particularly 
evident during war periods, when the need for maximum pro- 
duction stimulated efforts to ascertain the impact of working con- 
ditions on output. Rest pauses, refreshments and other facilities, 
for example, were found to be useful in bringing relaxation to 
workers obliged to work intensively for long hours in the interests 
of war production. Canteens, transport and other arrangements 
helped to overcome the problems of night work and continuous 
shift schedules. Group housing facilities met the urgent needs of 
large groups of workers moved to war factories established in 
remote places because of the fear of bombing. There was some 
evidence that absenteeism and excessive labour turnover were due 
not only to arduous hours of work but also to the disruption of 
normal ways of life, which could be offset partly by appropriate 
measures of industrial welfare. Though statistics on these matters 
are fragmentary and inconclusive, there is little doubt that the 
objective of maximum production could not have been fully 
achieved without the help of certain welfare measures. 

While many wartime innovations became unnecessary as the 
situation returned to normal, some measures have proved their 
worth and have been retained in the form of either statutory 
requirements or voluntary efforts. They brought home the lesson 
that activities to protect the health, safety and well-being of workers 
are justifiable not only as economic propositions but also because 
they serve the public interest. Indeed, some observers have pointed 
out that industry itself is a social service dedicated to the com- 
munity and shared by labour and management, each of which has 
a part to play, not always comparable in importance but equally 
vital to the end in view. The basic purpose of an industrial under- 
taking is to produce goods and services for the community, and the 
specific objective of welfare measures—satisfying the needs of the 
workers—should complement, not preclude, this fundamental aim 
of industrial enterprise. 

Thus the efficiency concept of welfare merges into the ideal of 
industrial harmony and forms part of the social concept of welfare. 
Over-emphasis of the efficiency concept may of course lead the 
worker to distrust certain welfare measures and suspect the manage- 
ment of “ gimmicks” with self-interested motives. It must be 
recognised, however, that this concept, while inadequate alone, is 
an important element in any balanced philosophy of industrial 
welfare. 

All the concepts examined in the preceding pages are to be 
found in practice, sometimes separately, sometimes side by side 
and sometimes intermingled. A clearer idea of their significance 
can be obtained by examining the scope of welfare services. 
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SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


While industrial welfare cannot be confined to facilities within 
or near the undertaking, neither can it be considered to be so 
comprehensive as to embrace the whole range of social welfare or 
social services. The line of demarcation cannot be precise in all 
cases, but a useful test is to see whether a welfare measure closely 
affects the working and living conditions of a worker and his family. 
Thus industrial welfare would include some or all of the amenities 
provided in or near the undertaking and related to working and 
living conditions, such as canteens and other feeding facilities, rest 
and recreational services, sanitary and medical facilities, transport 
arrangements and housing schemes, as well as provision for adequate 
lighting, heating and ventilation, créches and other child-care 
facilities, training and workers’ education, induction schemes for 
new recruits, information services, savings schemes, personal and 
legal advice for workers and home help for their families. Also 
related to working or living conditions, but belonging more to the 
sphere of public and community action, are such matters as social 
insurance, public assistance, education facilities, co-operatives and 
public cultural and recreational facilities. 

The foregoing are merely examples of the wide range of services 
that can be covered by industrial welfare. Many people would 
consider social insurance important in its own right and not as a 
part of industrial welfare; it is not proposed to examine here in 
detail social security and other services of a purely public or com- 
munal nature. The boundary of industrial welfare is elastic, 
lengthening to include, as they arise, the needs of any group 
—large or small—of workers employed in industrial undertakings. 

In order to clarify further this question of scope it is necessary 
to recognise that the respective fields of industrial welfare and 
personnel management overlap at certain points, but that the two 
cannot be synonymous. The recruitment and selection of workers, 
for example, are functions usually considered as falling under per- 
sonnel management proper, and the role of the welfare officer 
would be marginal, involving only such matters as participating in 
reception schemes for new workers. There is no hard and fast line 


1A broad pattern of welfare services can be seen, for example, in numer- 
ous standards established by the I.L.O., e.g. the Utilisation of Spare Time 
Recommendation, 1924; the Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936, and 
Recommendations on this subject, 1936 and 1954; the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952 ; the Protection of Workers’ Health 
Recommendation, 1953 ; the resolutions on welfare facilities adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1947, and by the Asian Regional Con- 
ference in 1950; and other texts concerning special categories of workers 
adopted by the International Labour Conference and various Industrial 


. Committees and technical meetings sponsored by the I.L.O. 
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separating the two functions, but common elements need not 
obscure the distinctive characteristics of each. Management policies 
on recruitment, selection, promotion, transfer and other personnel 
practices will therefore not be discussed here. 

Since the aim of welfare services is to meet the real needs of 
workers, one basic principle underlying all of them is that a careful 
examination should be made of the nature and extent of these 
needs so as to determine the measures needed. This is obviously 
important, yet many welfare schemes have failed because of insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the actual needs of the workers concerned or 
because the measures were ill-suited to their purpose. 

The location and size of the undertaking, the nature of work 
processes, the composition of the labour force and many other 
factors influence the type of welfare services needed. For example, 
the housing. needs of an undertaking located far from popula- 
tion centres include a network of sanitary and auxiliary services 
as well as the construction of workers’ houses. On the other hand, 
a plant located in a teeming city with a shortage of low-cost hous- 
ing may also find it necessary to construct houses or rent apart- 
ments for its workers. An undertaking situated far from public 
transport lines may have to provide supplementary transport for 
its workers and take other measures to meet special needs, such 
as those of night-shift workers. To give a concrete example, 
welfare services for dockworkers in Amsterdam, where port facilities 
are scattered all round a large harbour, will inevitably be different 
in some ways from those in a port like Dunkirk, where port facilities 
are concentrated in a relatively small area. 

Certain facilities for women workers are required by law in 
many countries, but even where statutory provisions do not exist 
amenities such as créches, rest rooms, sanitary facilities and special 
seating arrangements are often provided in undertakings where 
large numbers of women are employed. Housing accommodation 
for foreign or migrant labour is another instance of the provision 
of welfare facilities specially adapted to the composition of the 
labour force. 

As to the effect of the size of the undertaking on the develop- 
ment of welfare facilities, it suffices to point to many large under- 
takings in the iron and steel industry, which have usually provided 
services going beyond statutory requirements. This does not 
imply that smaller undertakings are necessarily less generous in 
welfare provisions, for most managements recognise that a certain 
amount of social investment is essential to keep the works running 
smoothly. The needs as well as the resources of the small or medium 
undertaking are obviously less than those of a large firm. Where 
it is not possible economically to install various services in a small 
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undertaking much can be done at reasonable cost by co-operative 
efforts or by enlisting the aid of voluntary agencies or community 
facilities. In many instances small firms have successfully organised 
joint amenities or shared the services of a visiting welfare officer, 
industrial doctor or factory nurse. 

Another basic principle is that the tastes, customs and tradi- 
tions of the workers concerned must be respected as far as practic- 
able if a welfare measure is to be fully effective. This is particu- 
larly important in view of the diversity of national and local customs 
and tastes, though it must be remembered that even these can and 
do change. An example of the difficulty of applying welfare mea- 
sures in the face of traditional values can be seen in wool-washing 
operations in the coastal industries of Peru, where some Indian 
workers show reluctance to use safety masks because of the signi- 
ficance of masks in the religious and cultural life of their original 
communities in the Andean Highlands. This is, of course, an extreme 
case, and in most situations the benefits of modern welfare blend 
satisfactorily with local customs and tastes. For instance, a Dutch 
shipping company employing large numbers of Indonesian seamen 
has provided canteens, serving specially prepared Indonesian food, 
for their use while in the Netherlands at reasonable cost and to 
the evident satisfaction of all concerned. 

A third fundamental principle is that workers should have 
absolute freedom to use or not to use the welfare services placed 
at their disposal. This is particularly true of such amenities as 
recreational facilities. Workers have a natural desire to live their 
lives in freedom and independence and they resent any outside 
interference in their private affairs. Thus, in the case of facilities 
designed to encourage the use of leisure time, it is essential to avoid 
making the worker feel that he is under any pressure—direct or 
indirect—to use any amenity. 

A corollary to this principle is that workers should participate 
in the administration of welfare services. Since the object of these 
services is to promote the well-being of the workers, their admi- 
nistrative participation helps to ensure that the facilities corres- 
pond to actual needs. It also removes any stigma of paternalism 
that might exist and encourages workers to co-operate in the solu- 
tion of their own problems. Machinery for this participation varies 
in different countries; in Austria, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Yugoslavia, for example, this is done through 
works councils or joint committees established by law. 

The cost of welfare services lies at the root of many controversies 
and brings forth another basic consideration. If welfare schemes 
are to succeed their resources should, at least in the long run, be 
commensurate with the needs of the workers concerned On the 
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one hand, there is an obvious upper limit to welfare expenditure 
in the undertaking’s capacity to pay and in the total resources 
available in the community. On the other hand, this limit must 
not be calculated on a short-term basis but should take into con- 
sideration the benefits that welfare services can bring in the long 
run. By protecting the health, safety and well-being of increasing 
numbers of persons it is often possible to raise the national product. 
Thus, for a community as a whole, an adequate proportion of the 
national product has to be devoted to the construction or improve- 
ment of the physical equipment necessary for social progress. In 
the case of an undertaking, investment in welfare facilities must 
be assessed in terms of the reduction in absences due to illness or 
accidents and the improvement in morale and output over an 
appreciable period of time. In an undertaking, as in the national 
economy, social investment is an essential part of economic 
development. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The nature and extent of the services and facilities themselves 
tend to vary not only with the degree of industrial development 
but also with the social structure and institutional environment. 
In principle all modern social systems have the common aim of 
furthering the people’s welfare and of satisfying their needs. In 
practice none can claim to have achieved that objective fully. 
This is not the place to analyse the advantages or weaknesses of 
different social systems. It is necessary, however, to examine con- 
cepts and practices of industrial welfare in the context of these 
systems. Such an examination is particularly useful in that it 
reveals the respective roles of the State, the employer, the worker 
and voluntary organisations of all kinds in providing welfare 
measures. It must be stressed, of course, that industrial welfare 
requires the co-operation of all concerned : the public authorities 
because the weight of certain responsibilities can only be carried 
by the community ; employers because of their special responsi- 
bilities as well as the effect of welfare measures on output and 
industrial morale ; and workers because self-help forms the very 
basis of social progress. 


The Role of the Public Authorities 


The role of the public authorities in providing welfare facilities 
is considerable even in countries where voluntary action has pride 
of place. Factory or similar legislation contains provisions for the 
protection of the health and well-being of the workers, especially 
in such matters as ventilation, lighting and cleanliness in work- 
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places, medical and sanitary facilities and, in some cases, minimum 
standards in canteens and other services. Tradition in some coun- 
tries places the primary responsibility for certain welfare measures 
on provincial or local governments, and their development may 
vary according to the diverse concepts of welfare existing at the 
different levels of administration. Labour ministries and depart- 
ments, factory inspectorates and other public authorities supervise 
the application of these provisions, and their enforcement is often 
the acid test of the real effectiveness of such measures. 

In addition to legal standards, there are often indirect forms of 
state help, such as grants-in-aid for education or government 
reinsurance of private health insurance schemes. Even where the 
role of the public authorities is reduced to a minimum, the function 
of the State usually entails action to ensure equality of opportunity, 
to alleviate suffering and hardships, to aid in emergencies and to 
assist the worker and his family in meeting major social problems. 
Behind the sound and fury of doctrinaire arguments there seems 
to be a large measure of underlying agreement on the necessity of 
some form of government action in such cases. 

In some countries public action extends over such a wide range 
that one can with some truth say that a “ Welfare State ” exists. 
The comprehensive coverage given by various measures admi- 
nistered by the public sector may obviate the need for many private 
efforts in insurance or assistance, even though contributory elements 
are retained. The hardships of life that may befall a worker are 
considered less as his personal misfortune than as a burden which 
society must help him to carry. It is also argued that the benefits 
from some welfare measures accrue not only to the working people. 

The growth of state participation in welfare services raises 
several questions, not the least of which is the fiscal burden of 
welfare expenditure on national budgets and its effects on the 
distribution of income. The opponents of the “ Welfare State ” 
claim that excessive government expenditure and taxation redis- 
tribute incomes until a limit is reached where additional taxes can 
only come from those low-income groups who are supposed to be 
receiving the benefit of the redistribution. It is also argued that 
excessive concentration of power, particularly in a central govern- 
ment, breeds an unwieldy bureaucracy and encourages too much 
force and compulsion through government action, thereby smother- 
ing incentive and interfering with individual liberty and the working 
of a market economy. 

If this is an accurate description of the charges levelled at the 
“Welfare State” it pales beside the criticism directed against 
planned economies, where the role of the State is even more far- 
reaching. Advocates of the latter argue, however, that their system 
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is based on the philosophy of a State in which all means of pro- 
duction and material wealth belong to the people ; the workers 
work for themselves and are masters of their society ; and the 
whole national income is used in the interests of the people, either 
to satisfy their material and cultural requirements or to expand 
production as a basis for further advances in living standards. 
Without entering the great debate on social systems it is still 
possible to sketch the framework in which welfare measures are 
undertaken in planned economies. The line of demarcation between 
welfare measures initiated in an establishment and those under- 
taken by the State often becomes indistinguishable, since the 
State owns most enterprises. Where welfare measures are financed 
through the earnings of state industries, the taxes paid by them 
and through other funds under government control, expenditure 
on welfare.measures becomes mainly a state expenditure ; hence 
the large items on welfare measures in state budgets, whereas in 
countries where private efforts predominate the welfare items in 
government budgets tell only a part of the story. Impartial 
observers have noted many welfare facilities, particularly in large 
undertakings ; for example, the automobile and textile factories in 
the Moscow region provide their workers with sanatoria and rest 
homes, créches, medical services, educational and training facilities, 
recreational and cultural facilities, as well as general benefits in 
case of sickness, disability, maternity and old age. In the utilisa- 
tion of workers’ leisure time there are many group activities 
organised in accordance with the basic philosophy of such systems. 


The Role of Employers and Their Organisations 


As indicated earlier, some employers began to promote indus- 
trial welfare at the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. The 
pioneer work of Leclaire, Robert, Lowell, Appleton, Owen and 
Salt stimulated later efforts by such men as Cadbury, Fry, Cash, 
Colman, Reckitt and Rowntree and companies like the Zeiss 
optical works, Godin’s Familistére at Guise, Dennison, Proctor 
and Gamble, and a host of others. Some of the early welfare 
activities were clearly paternalistic, but they seem to have answered 
a need at a time when social legislation was insufficiently developed. 

The first responsibility of the modern employer is to see that 
legislative requirements concerning measures to protect the health, 
safety and well-being of workers are observed. However, many 
employers in many lands offer to their employees a variety of 
services over and above those required by law, such as supple- 
mentary benefits in pensions and sickness and accident compensa- 
tion. Non-wage benefits, including many welfare facilities as well 
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as employers’ contributions to social security and pay for time not 
worked, have increased rapidly in recent years and assume a 
substantial proportion of payroll costs. Even in the industrially 
less developed countries undertakings like the Tata and Birla 
mills in India provide many facilities which go beyond the standards 
prescribed by law. 

Whether welfare benefits are introduced by legislation, collective 
agreement or private initiative, in most cases the employer bears 
the main financial burden (either through payment of taxes or 
through direct contributions) of the facilities in his undertaking. 
However, the realisation that these facilities are in a sense sound 
investments because of the tangible results and the atmosphere 
of industrial harmony that such expenditure can bring may make 
the employer more willing to accept this burden. 

The role of the employer in the administration of welfare 
measures varies in different countries, industries and undertakings: 
he may undertake the task by himself, share it with the workers 
and their representatives or leave it entirely to the trade unions. 
In many countries welfare measures are usually administered jointly 
or in consultation with workers and their representatives. 

Aside from providing welfare services within their own establish- 
ments, individual employers sometimes participate in welfare 
schemes organised by groups of fellow employers or by employers’ 
associations. This method is particularly suitable for small under- 
takings and in industries where the nature of work or length of 
employment make co-operative efforts necessary. In addition, 
some employers engage in philanthropic and other activities in 
the community. 

Many employers have appointed welfare officers and other 
personnel specially assigned to meet the needs of workers, to give 
advice when requested and to help in the solution of personal 
problems of adjustment. Welfare measures affect internal organisa- 
tion in a factory, and welfare officers should be integrated into its 
hierarchy, with clearly defined responsibilities as specialists enjoy- 
ing comparable status with other supervisors. The professionalisa- 
tion of welfare personnel makes it particularly important that 
welfare officers should be properly trained to help workers to 
determine what they want for themselves and then to help them to 
achieve these objectives. 


The Role of Workers and Their Organisations 


The earliest organisations of industrial workers in some of the 
technologically advanced countries were essentially mutual-aid 
associations (such as loan, sickness benefit or burial societies) and 
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were financed by the workers themselves. For many years the 
workers were somewhat chary of welfare measures provided by the 
employer. It was thought that the good wages and decent working 
conditions which the trade unions could obtain by collective 
bargaining would enable the workers to solve by themselves their 
problems of living standards. It was feared that the employer 
might be trying to interfere in the private lives of the workers ; 
there was also a suspicion that welfare work was not always aimed 
at promoting the workers’ interests but at increasing output. In 
addition, there was in some cases a fear that welfare measures 
might disguise bad working conditions and that welfare facilities 
could be used as a lever to reduce the strength of trade unions or 
even to put an end to the need for them. 

As trade unions grew stronger and gained confidence it was 
increasingly realised that welfare measures constituted no threat 
to sound industrial relations. In some countries the demands of 
workers to extend the area of collective bargaining to welfare 
measures were encouraged by the public authorities and accepted 
by the employers. As trade unions took a more active interest in 
industrial welfare and began to participate in joint schemes or 
even operate some of their own it became clear that such schemes 
could be a source of strength to unions. A worker who joined a 
union with a flourishing welfare programme would remain a member 
even in slack periods, since by remaining a member he ensured 
protection for himself against illness, unemployment, accident or 
other risks. 

The experience of the two world wars also helped to stimulate 
the welfare activities of workers and their organisations. In the 
United States, for example, the Second World War not only 
emphasised the usefulness of certain welfare facilities in meeting 
the needs of war production but also led to the introduction of a 
wage stabilisation policy which encouraged progress in fringe 
benefits, including various welfare measures. Union health and 
welfare funds grew rapidly during the post-war years, particularly 
in such industries as coal mining, textiles, clothing, building, 
machining, communications, etc. The health and welfare activities 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union afford 
perhaps the most striking example of union action in this field : 
its Union Health Centre furnishes medical service to many 
thousands of its members every year, while its programme includes 
many additional amenities such as vacation, disability and annuity 
benefits. 

In some countries the role of workers and their organisations 
in the administration of welfare measures developed with the 
growth of works councils and other joint consultative bodies. 
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Under the stimulus given by social legislation in such countries as 
Belgium and France, for instance, workers and their representatives 
now participate in the administration of many welfare facilities 
in or near the undertaking. Works committees and similar bodies 
have not always fulfilled the high hopes entertained at their 
inception ; the reasons for this are varied, including vague terms of 
reference and the lack of the necessary knowledge on the part of 
some representatives. On the other hand they have often made 
substantial headway in promoting the health, safety and well-being 
of the worker. 

In countries with planned economies the activities of workers 
and their organisations in regard to welfare measures merge into 
certain functions of the State. In the Soviet Union, for instance, 
the technical inspection services of the trade union central com- 
mittee and members of labour protection commissions in shops 
and factories, together with inspectors elected by the workers in 
each undertaking, supervise the use of funds earmarked for safety 
and welfare measures and enforce the observance of protective 
legislation. The trade unions administer the social insurance funds, 
which finance many welfare activities. The labour protection 
commissions endorse workers’ proposals for incorporation in 
collective agreements, including provisions relating to safety, 
housing, recreation and other facilities. The workers and their 
representatives take an active part in framing these agreements 
and in supervising their application ; for instance, if in the agree- 
ment the administration has undertaken to build houses, créches 
or recreation facilities but has failed to fulfil its obligations the 
workers’ representatives take appropriate measures to ensure 
compliance with the agreement. Thus at every level, from the 
shop unit to the regional and central committee, the unions exercise 
an influence on the development of welfare facilities. 


The Role of Voluntary Services 


Employers’ associations and trade unions rank among the most 
important sources of voluntary action, but there are numerous 
other voluntary services which form part of the very fabric of 
social life catering for many of the interests of the worker and his 
family. Industrial welfare work can draw on the experience of 
thousands of independent voluntary agencies for assisting the 
handicapped, visiting the sick, giving counsel and legal advice ; 
social work settlements, women’s and youth organisations, com- 
munity centres, church groups, friendly societies and co-operatives, 
adult and workers’ educational bodies, as well as technical and 
academic organisations of all kinds, also enter into the picture. 
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It has been argued that voluntary organisations often do not 
have the financial resources or the administrative machinery to 
deal effectively with the problems of workers and their families. 
In some cases, however, voluntary organisations have the advantage 
of being more spontaneous and adaptable, more willing to experi- 
ment and more responsive to those needs of workers which can 
best be met on the community level. Voluntary agencies can play 
a very useful part in certain fields of industrial welfare, e.g. recrea- 
tion and workers’ education (including classes for young workers 
released by industry for specified periods for educational purposes). 
The importance of voluntary activities and free associations in the 
utilisation of leisure is self-evident. By their very nature, voluntary 
groups can more appropriately concern themselves with the moral, 
spiritual and even religious aspects of the life of the worker and his 
family. 

The complementary nature of the work of voluntary and 
factory-sponsored welfare schemes within an undertaking tends 
to reduce duplication of effort and yet stimulates both to further 
efforts. If, for example, adequate recreation facilities exist in a 
community it may not be necessary to install special services within 
a factory, but there are many cases, especially where an under- 
taking and its workers dominate local life, in which community 
action often follows the initiative taken in industry. The work of 
private institutions may prepare the ground for both social legisla- 
tion and industrial practice. All this indicates that industrial wel- 
fare is in many ways the concern of society as a whole and that 
there should be close collaboration between all persons and groups 
seeking to promote the well-being of the worker and his family. 
The welfare officer in an undertaking is well placed to act as a link 
between industry and voluntary organisations in a community. 


PROBLEMS OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Low productivity, population pressure, limited capital forma- 
tion and depressed living standards seriously affect the development 
of welfare facilities in the industrially less developed areas. In 
these areas the need for welfare services and the problems they raise 
are often more acute than in industrially advanced countries. 

Responsible persons in underdeveloped areas recognise the value 
of welfare services as a social counterpart of economic development, 
but many feel that such facilities should be adjusted to the limited 
resources available, with priorities between not only social and capital 
investment but also between various kinds of welfare services. All 
agree on the need for basic services to protect the health, safety and 
well-being of the worker, but the question of whether certain types of 
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holiday schemes, for instance, should be made compulsory is often 
overshadowed by more urgent needs. For this and other reasons 
welfare legislation in some of these areas is less comprehensive 
than in advanced countries. Moreover, the inadequacy of inspection 
and enforcement machinery in some countries has rendered legisla- 
tion ineffective, particularly in smaller undertakings. 

The trade unions in underdeveloped areas are often weak and 
cannot press strongly enough for the provision of welfare services. 
Workers with low incomes can hardly build up unions with strong 
financial resources or undertake welfare activities themselves, though 
courageous attempts are being made (for example the proposal of 
six trade unions in Ceylon to build 6,000 houses in six years). Some 
workers in these areas lack the education or industrial experience 
to appreciate their rights fully and are slow in availing themselves 
of the welfare measures provided for them. 

Since the Industrial Revolution, which took nearly two cen- 
turies in European countries, is being telescoped into a few decades 
in the underdeveloped areas, it is not surprising that attitudes often 
cannot keep up with rapid social developments ; inertia and resist- 
ance to change or innovations in welfare services may be found 
among some employers as well as some workers. The abundance 
of labour in these areas offers less incentive for undertakings to 
furnish welfare facilities as a means of attracting the workers they 
need, although the shortage of skilled workers may induce com- 
petition based on the lure of extra amenities. The facilities pro- 
vided by some employers, particularly in certain large undertakings 
in Asia, Latin America or the Middle East, equal those existing in 
the industrially advanced countries. On the other hand, the 
extreme differences between welfare services provided in large 
establishments and those in small undertakings raise a special 
problem in certain countries. 

The needs of workers in less developed countries are often acute 
because of the nature of industrial work and its impact on cultural 
patterns and traditional values. In some areas workers are recruited 
from rural and even primitive environments ; their first experience 
of the regularity of industrial work, the monotony of some jobs 
as a result of mechanisation and mass production methods, the 
splitting-up of the family, the lack of group life in some under- 
takings and many other factors add to the frustration of persons 
accustomed to other ways of life. 

Symptoms of industrial maladjustment include the high rates 
of absenteeism and labour turnover observed in such varied places 
as the textile mills of India and Turkey, the petroleum industry 
in Western New Guinea and especially the mines and factories of 
Africa. The African worker is often a migrant; in Nyasaland, 
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for instance, scores of thousands of workers move southward every 
year to seek employment in Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. 
The instability of the labour market compels the industrial 
employer to go to great lengths in the provision of welfare services. 
In view of the importance of the dowry system in native culture 
and taking into consideration the possibilities of marriage as a 
stabilising influence, some industrial concerns in the Belgian Congo 
provide a number of facilities to enable their employees to pay 
dowries and get married. More orthodox measures to ensure a 
stable labour force include good hospital facilities, family allowances, 
schools for workers’ children and an adequate housing programme. 

That canteens and other industrial facilities for taking meals 
can also be useful in easing the problems of workers in less 
developed areas is indicated by such surveys as that made in the 
Bombay area, where the frequent absences of factory workers 
were traced ‘to digestive disorders due to the irregular and hasty 
consumption of unwholesome food. In operating such facilities 
it is important to take account of food habits deeply implanted in 
social or religious traditions. Nor is the kind of food served the 
only problem. Herskovitz mentions African workers employed by 
European industrial concerns who stated that one of their difficulties 
was to adapt their meal times to the schedule of hours set by their 
employers. 

In certain areas of Asia, Latin America and the Middle East 
women workers are by tradition reluctant to consult men doctors, 
thereby complicating the choice of a works physician in under- 
takings where large numbers of women are employed. Religious 
concepts and local medical practices may also obstruct the spread 
of modern techniques of industrial welfare. Yet these factors 
have often been integrated to the satisfaction of all concerned, as 
in the case of certain undertakings in Egypt and Indonesia, which 
include among their general welfare programmes the building of 
mosques for the religious observances of their employees. New 
needs can also be created by education and persuasion ; these 
needs, if coupled with suitable incentives, can also help workers 
in underdeveloped areas to adapt themselves to changes in cultural 
patterns and traditional values and play their part in their new 
industrial environment more effectively. 

It is not enough to introduce into the industrially less developed 
areas welfare methods and techniques that have been tested 
elsewhere ; they must be adapted with great care and imagination 
if the facilities created are to meet the real needs of the people 
concerned. The work of legislators, personnel managers or works 
committee delegates in this field can be made more effective by 
advice and aid from economists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
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other social scientists. Similarly, national and local industrial 
welfare schemes can be assisted or supplemented by international 
efforts of technical assistance in the common task of promoting 
the well-being of the peoples in the industrially less developed 
areas. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Welfare services are certainly no panacea for many or even 
some of the problems of industrial life. Yet if they are applied as 
a part of a pattern of social advancement, they can be of service 
not only to the workers who benefit from them but also to the 
employer and indirectly to society as a whole. While industrial 
welfare is designed primarily to help the worker and his family, it 
cannot be isolated from community action and the social framework. 
The social concept of industrial welfare seems to be the strongest 
and most rapidly developing of the various concepts existing today. 

As indicated earlier, the type of welfare facilities needed de- 
pends on the location and size of the undertaking, the composition 
of the labour force, the nature of work processes and many other 
factors. Consequently the scope of welfare services varies in 
different undertakings, industries and countries (except for certain 
minimum measures protecting the workers’ health and safety). 
It is important that workers should be free to use or not to use 
welfare facilities ; the tastes, customs and traditions of the persons 
concerned must be respected as far as possible. The democratic 
participation of workers in the administration of welfare facilities 
helps to ensure that these services match the workers’ needs and 
also encourages co-operation within the undertaking. 

The respective roles of the public authorities, the employers 
and their associations, the workers and their organisations and 
other voluntary agencies vary with the stage of economic develop- 
ment and social environment reached. Differences between various 
concepts of welfare seem to be mainly of method, though in some 
cases there are differences of principle also. 

It has been shown that the problems raised by welfare services 
and the need for such services are often more acute in the 
industrially less developed areas. If these needs are met adequately 
the obstacles to social progress and industrial peace in these areas 
may to some extent be reduced. 

The evolution of current practices and concepts of industrial 
welfare may have lagged behind rapid developments in technological 
innovations, but they too have changed the face of modern industry. 
Suspicion and antagonism towards welfare measures have not 
yet disappeared entirely, but they are steadily giving way to 
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increasing understanding and active support on the part of all 
concerned. On the whole there does seem to be some justification 
for the belief that our age will be remembered best for making the 
ideal of welfare for all a practical objective instead of a Utopian 
dream. Further efforts in this direction will certainly advance 
the cause of lasting peace through social justice. 




















The Decline in Wage Differentials 
Based on Skill in the United States 


by 
Earl E. MuntTz 
New York University 


A general trend towards the narrowing of wage differentials 
(including those based on skill and sex as well as regional differentials) 
has been observed and studied for several years in almost every 
industrialised country. The economic and social effects of this trend, 
for which a number of explanations have been advanced, have been 
the subject of much discussion. In a number of cases the narrowing 
of differentials has become a major issue in industrial disputes. The 
author of the present article finds the causes of the narrowing of wage 
differentials based on skill in the United States in changes in the supply 
of and demand for vocational skill and especially the rise in the 
educational standards of the population as a whole. 


T would appear from a comparison of the percentage differences 
between the wages paid to skilled and unskilled workers in the 
United States over the last 50 years that wage differentials are 
collapsing. Does this mean that the unskilled worker is becoming 
relatively more valuable to employers, and the skilled worker less 
valuable ? Very few employers would admit that the difference 
between the respective productive values of their highly skilled 
and their unskilled employees is lessening. An employer will 
probably emphasise that in general the wage paid to each employee 
depends on the latter’s productivity and that the differences 
between the wages of skilled and unskilled workers are a measure 
—although admittedly not too scientific a measure—of their 
relative productivity. Furthermore, he may stoutly defend wage 
differentials on the grounds that they are of basic importance 


1 The narrowing of wage differentials in France, Italy and the United 
States is discussed by John T. Duntop and Melvin RotHsavum in “ Inter- 
national Comparisons of Wage Structures”, International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXI, No. 4, Apr. 1955, p. 347. 
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not only to his own business but to industry in general: (a) as a 
means of compensating individuals in accordance with their skills 
and efforts; (b) as an incentive to increase productivity by the 
offer of an opportunity to earn higher nominal and real wages ; 
and (c) as a means of attracting needed occupational skills, the 
acquisition of which has involved considerable sacrifice of potential 
earnings while the workers concerned have been pursuing technical 
education and training. Many labour leaders, especially in the 
crafts and skilled trades, tend to have the same attitude towards 
wage differentials, since the union worker may feel that with 
the support of the union and with promotion inside the plant 
he may be able to achieve his socio-economic aims. Similarly, the 
general public has accepted the notion that a relatively wide spread 
of wages in the different classes of labour is right and normal. 

Since the turn of the century the spread of wages between 
given grades of skilled and unskilled labour in specific United States 
industries has shown a rather surprising collapse. Taking the 
average earnings for representative unskilled occupations as a base 
of 100, Ober found that the median wage of a skilled worker was 
205, or slightly more than double that of the unskilled worker, in 
1907, and that in subsequent years this differential shrank as 
follows : 1918-19: 175 per cent. of unskilled wage ; 1931-32: 180 
per cent. ; 1937-40: 165 per cent. ; 1945-47: 155 per cent.? 

For the period 1952-53 the percentage was 137.? 

Thus in rather less than half a century the difference between 
the wages of “ high priced” skilled labour and those of so-called 
“cheap” unskilled labour has been whittled away to such an 
extent that skilled workers receiving the median wage for their 
group now receive only 37 per cent. more than their unskilled 
mates. This decline has been general throughout the United States, 
although some regions have been affected less than others. The 
process was particularly rapid during the First World War, was 
arrested during the 1920s, again became marked during the 
depression, accelerated rapidly when the United States was build- 
ing up her military strength just before entering the Second World 
War, and developed at a gradually increasing rate during the war. 
Differentials have also narrowed sharply since the war. 

Industrial trade unionism, with its insistence on the interests 
of its rank and file of unskilled workers, might appear to be a 
primary factor in this change. But the data for the crafts in the 
building trades reveal the same general trend. The following 


1 Harry OBER: “ Occupational Wage Differentials, 1907-1947”, in 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 67, No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 130. 


* Toive P. KANNINEN: “ Occupational Wage Relationships in Manu- 
facturing, 1952-1953”, ibid., Vol. 76, No. 11, Nov. 1953, p. 1171. 
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figures, issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
show the relationships for various years between the wage scales 
of journeymen and labourers and helpers, taking the wage of the 
latter as 100.1 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN JOURNEYMEN AND LABOURERS 
AND HELPERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES 
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These figures show that, although the percentage differential 
declined, the difference between the money wages of the two 
groups has actually increased. This has been true in most indus- 
tries. For instance, a study of 17 manufacturing industries in 
1937-40 and 1945-47 showed that the difference between money 
wages in skilled and in unskilled occupations increased from an 
average of 30 cents per hour to 43 cents per hour. On the other 
hand, the wage differential gap, measured in percentages, was 
closing in favour of the unskilled worker.? 

Current examples show that this trend is still continuing. For 
instance, in iron and steel foundries unskilled jobs showed the 
greatest percentage increase in pay during the period 1951-53. 
In five of 13 comparable areas unskilled workers obtained wage 
increases of over 15 per cent., but out of all the skilled workers 
in those areas only machine moulders succeeded in obtaining a 
15 per cent. increase, and then only in one of the areas.* 


: Harry OBER, op. cit., p. 130. 

? Ibid., pp. 132-133. 

3“ Earnings in Ferrous Foundries, Mid-1953”, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 77, No. 1, Jan. 1954, pp. 45-46. 
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There is also a tendency toward narrowing the differentials 
between the minimum and maximum pay within given classes 
of labour. Thus in August 1951 the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
had 16 grades of factory labour, the wages for the lowest grade 
ranging from $1.25 to $1.38 per hour. This spread of 13 cents 
was cut to 10 cents in August 1952, when the hourly wage ranged 
from $1.37 to $1.47. Similarly, the range for the highest grade 
of labour in 1951 was from $2.00 to $2.24 per hour, the differ- 
ential being 24 cents; but in 1952 the hourly wage rates were 
from $2.13 to $2.33, the spread being thus reduced to 20 cents. 

Wage differentials between skilled and unskilled labour may 
vary considerably within an industry in different parts of the 
country. Thus the wage differentials in the machinery industries 
between skilled and unskilled were reported in 1953 to be highest 
in the south and lowest in the industrialised cities of the Pacific 
Coast, the midwest and the east. In Atlanta, Tulsa, and Dallas 
tool and die makers received 80 per cent. more than janitors, whose 
wages are now taken as a base wage for unskilled labour in the 
annual community wage surveys prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In Detroit, Milwaukee and Portland the dif- 
ferential was around 45 per cent.? 


REASONS FOR THE CLOSING OF THE GAP 


The forces narrowing the differentials between the wages of 
skilled and unskilled workers are numerous, but not all of them 
are immediately apparent. 


Rise of an Educated Working Class 


Perhaps the most potent of these forces is the rising educa- 
tional levels of the American population. This is shown by the 
increasing percentage of pupils of high school age enrolled in public 
and private schools: the percentage was 7 in the school year 
1889-90 ; 11 in 1899-1900; 15 in 1909-10; 32 in 1919-20; 51 in 
1929-30 ; 73 in 1939-40 ; and 77 in 1949-50. 

Furthermore, a steadily increasing proportion of new entrants 
into industry have completed their secondary schooling. As late 
as 1929-30 the percentage was only 29, but by 1939-40 it had 
increased to 51 and has shown a substantial advance since then. 
Equally significant has been the increase in the number of persons 
pursuing higher education. Excluding veteran students, 19 out of 


1“ Wage Chronology No. 23: Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ”, ibid., 
Vol. 76, No. 10, Oct. 1953, pp. 1089-1090. 

#“ Earnings in Machinery Industries, Winter 1952-1953”, ibid., 
Vol. 76, No. 7, July 1953, p. 738. 
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every 100 persons of college age (18-21 years) were attending insti- 
tutions of higher learning in 1949-50 as against four persons in 
the same age bracket in 1899-1900.1 


Shift in Emphasis from Academic to Vocational Education. 


In any consideration of the quality of the labour force in gen- 
eral one must take into account the changes made in the second- 
ary school curriculum during the last 50 years. Until 1910 the 
number of students studying home economics and agriculture was 
relatively insignificant ; in that year 3.8 per cent. of students 
were taking courses in home economics and 4.7 per cent. courses 
in agriculture. By 1949 these ratios had advanced to 6.7 and 
24.2 per cent respectively. In 1915 some 11.2 per cent. of pupils 
were enrolled in industrial courses and, in 1949, 26.6 per cent. Not 
until 1922 do we find significant numbers studying commercial 
subjects such as book-keeping, which by 1922 enrolled 12.6 per 
cent. of the high school population, but declined thereafter, show- 
ing only 8.7 of the enrolments in 1949. This is probably due in 
part to the mechanisation of office work of this nature. Typing, 
on the other hand, enrolled 13.1 per cent. in 1922 as against 22.5 per 
cent. in 1949, but the percentage of enrolments for shorthand 
showed a decline during the same period.? 

The increasing concentration of educational resources in 
practical and vocational fields is revealed by the progress made 
since 1862, when the Morrill Act provided aid to colleges primarily 
teaching subjects related to agriculture and mechanical arts. Sub- 
sequent Acts extended the function of the federal Government 
in vocational education ; but by far the greatest stimulus toward 
the development of vocational education was given by the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. In that year only eight states were making 
any provision for vocational education, but 20 years later every 
state was doing so. 


Modern Trends in Vocational Training. 


The emphasis laid upon vocational training has led to the 
introduction of pre-vocational courses in the junior high schools 
and to the development of public trade schools. Co-operative high 
schools, and even colleges, have become popular in many areas. 
The principle is simple. The school undertakes to provide the 
theoretical instruction and the co-operating industries the practical 





1U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare : Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education (Washington, D.C., 1953), p. 36. 


2 Ibid., pp. 19, 22-23. 
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training and experience. The pupil’s time is divided equally 
between school and workshop on a daily basis, or the system may 
provide for alternate weeks in the workshop and in school. Appren- 
ticeship courses and schools have also been developed, especially 
in connection with the skilled trades. Part-time and continuation 
schools, devised as a means of providing education for those whose 
regular schooling has been interrupted through entry into industry, 
give considerable attention to vocational courses. Mention should 
also be made of the fact that society, first through philanthropic 
initiative and support, and later through public education, has 
found it necessary to provide vocational guidance to assist young 
persons to find suitable employment without waste of time and 
energy on their part. Today it is common practice to provide 
vocational guidance in secondary schools throughout the country. 


Educational Equality for Both Sexes. 


In the United States there has never been any differentiation 
between the rights of males or females to education. It is com- 
pulsory for both sexes ; and general or basic education has been 
the same for both. Nevertheless, tradition and custom have from 
time immemorial sanctioned a sex division of labour. The character 
of vocational education sought by and provided for each sex has 
therefore been governed by practical considerations. This is ap- 
parent in the excess of girls in courses leading to clerical and office 
work and the five-to-one preponderance of boys over girls in trade 
and industrial classes. The proportion of boys to girls in vocational 
schools in 1920 was in excess of three to two (160,000 boys and 
101,000 girls), but in 1950 the sexes were fairly evenly balanced 
(1,715,699 boys and 1,648,914 girls). Only in the colleges and 
universities do men outnumber women, male graduates on this level 
outnumbering female graduates by more than three to one.? 

It is obvious from the foregoing that any reference to rising 
educational levels in the labour force applies to women as well as 
to men. Since better educated workers are coming into the employ- 
ment market in ever-increasing numbers, while the proportion of 
uneducated workers available is steadily declining, we have a 
situation where the potentialities of masses of individual workers 
are more evenly balanced than at any previous period in this 
industrial age. Broad general education for all has produced a 
labour force with amazing adaptability. Long periods of specialised 


1 Earl E. Muntz: Urban Sociology (New York, Macmillan, 1939), pp. 513- 
525. 

2 U.S. Department of Commerce: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1952 (Washington, D.C., 1952). 
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training are necessary for only a few highly skilled occupations. 
In fact, the so-called “ unskilled” now tend to receive about as 
good an education as the “skilled”, make the same demands for 
a high standard of living, are probably equally adaptable to 
diverse industrial jobs and can be converted in most instances 
into skilled workers or technicians as the need arises. Here rests 
our fundamental explanation for the narrowing ratio of wage 
differences. 


Immigration 


Before the First World War a heavy and dependable flow of 
immigrants provided an adequate supply of low-grade labour at 
all times. The “ new immigration ” was made up of southern and 
eastern Europeans, chiefly of uneducated peasant stock, lacking 
industrial “ know-how ” and offering only their unskilled manual 
labour in competition with one another. Many came in as contract 
labourers. The “ padrone”? and contract labour systems flour- 
ished, and labour recruiting in southern and eastern Europe 
was common. Great numbers came on their own, induced by the 
wonders of the New World and wage rates that were low in the 
American economy but fabulous to them. [Illiteracy was rampant ; 
among immigrants of 14 years of age or over 24.1 per cent. of all Ar- 
menians, 41.8 per cent. of all Bulgarians, Serbs and Montenegrins, 
36.4 per cent. of all Croats and Slovenes, 54.2 per cent. of all south- 
ern Italians, 58.9 per cent. of all Turks, 68.2 per cent. of all 
Portuguese, 35.4 per cent. of all Poles and 25.7 per cent. of all 
Hebrews could not read or write. Illiteracy among the members 
of the “old immigration” of northern and western Europe 
coming to the United States at this time averaged 2.7 per cent, but 
averaged 35.8 per cent. among the “new” immigrants.? With 
good education and expanding economic opportunities at home the 
old immigration, which formerly furnished a large share of 
common labour for the United States, dried up and the new 
immigration increased by leaps and bounds. Italy and Poland 
officially encouraged emigration, and Poland in particular placed 
great dependence upon immigrant remittances from her nationals 
abroad. The new immigration, providing an abundant uneducated 
labour supply, maintained and probably tended to widen the 


1 A labour boss who found jobs and lodging for new immigrants, charged 
excessively for every service rendered and subjected newcomers to various 
forms of extortion. 

2 J. W. Jenxs and W. J. Laucx: The Immigration Problem (New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1922), p. 35. 

3’ Monthly Review of the Polish National Economic Bank, Vol. V, No. 6, 
June 1933. 
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wage gap between skilled and unskilled workers in the early part 
of the century. 


The Effect of Immigration Laws on the Labour Supply. 


The First World War, then the Immigration Act of 1917, the 
immigration quota Acts of 1921 and 1924, and finally the methods 
used to determine the national origins of immigrants severely 
curtailed immigration. In the pre-restriction days, the number of 
immigrant aliens admitted each year ranged from a low of 751,786 
in 1909 to a peak of 1,218,480 in 1914. The lowest annual figure 
during the First World War was 110,618 in 1918. In the post-war 
years annual immigration increased to a maximum of 708,896 
in 1924, largely owing to extremely liberal interpretations of the 
first quota Act by the lower federal courts, but this liberality was 
subsequently reversed by the Supreme Court. For a few years during 
the depression more aliens left the country than entered it. At 
present a total of 154,657 aliens are admissible each year under the 
quota legislation, and a special refugee quota Act of 7 August 1953 
permitted 214,000 additional entrants during the following three 
years. 

The limitation of immigration by law since the First World 
War has prevented a free flow of unskilled workers to the United 
States. The law has discriminated against low-quality workers and 
favoured persons possessing skills conducive to the nation’s welfare. 
This selection process has brought immigrants capable of competing 
in higher labour categories, but always in a limited and fixed 
volume, which is not adjusted to increase with the rapid population 
growth of the country. 

The unselected immigrants of pre-First World War days who 
furnished a seemingly inexhaustible supply of cheap common labour 
have reached old age. Their children and grandchildren have been 
subjected to compulsory education, regardless of “ old country ” 
attitudes. They have acquired industrial and technical training 
which has put them on a par with natives for generations back. 
The wide wage differentials caused by the availability of large 
numbers of uneducated, unskilled foreign labourers in the early 
part of the century are weakening as this particular type of labour 
gradually disappears. 


The Negro Labour Force 


The check on immigration caused by the First World War and 
statutory limitation, coupled with selection based largely on training 
and ability, made it imperative to find a new and more ample 
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unskilled labour supply. Employers in industrial areas of the 
middle west and of the east thereupon turned to the Negro popu- 
lation, especially the agricultural workers of the south, to provide 
the needed labour. Migration from the south to the northern cities 
was also abetted by the Negroes’ expectations of economic and 
social advancement, including such factors as higher wages than 
they had ever been able to earn before, opportunities to enter new 
occupations and trades, educational opportunities, diminution of 
discrimination and higher standards of living. The Negro migrants 
flowed into all kinds of industries requiring common labour, 
particularly large numbers finding work with the railways, packing 
houses and steel mills. At first Negroes were “ stop-gap ” labourers, 
virtually substituting for the dwindling supply of foreign labour 
so long as white immigrant workers were not available. The 
depression of the 1930s was characterised by a substantial displace- 
ment of Negro labour in favour of white workers. On the other 
hand the defence and rearmament that began in 1939 and the 
large-scale war production after 1941 rendered Negro labour a 
vital factor. High wages stimulated migration to war production 
centres. 

During the past generation and a half American Negroes have 
perhaps made more rapid industrial progress than any other racial 
or ethnic group in history in such a short time. The reasons are 
numerous. The closing of America’s doors to cheap unskilled 
immigrant labour, the necessity for labour replacements and an 
expanded labour force, the progress of education (especially of 
vocational education in the south) and equal educational facilities 
for Negroes and whites in the north may be cited. Separate 
statistical data for Negroes and whites are not available in the 
north, where school laws, requirements and facilities are the same 
for all children. In the south, where a separate school system is 
maintained for Negroes, high school attendance increased tenfold 
in one generation, from 33,341 in 1919-20 to 338,032 in 1949-50. 
The recent United States Supreme Court decision condemning the 
existence of separate public school systems on racial lines may be 
expected to lead to a fall in the cost of education ana at the same 
time to raise the general standard of education for whites—and 
even more that of Negroes—in the southern states. 


Disappearance of Wage Differentials Based on Racial Considerations. 


Just as there existed discriminatory wage differentials against 
immigrant labourers in the early part of the century, so there was 
wage discrimination against the Negro labourers who moved into 
industry in the 1920s and 1930s. In fact, even immigrants tended 
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to be given better wage treatment than Negroes for the same grade 
of labour. But the virtual disappearance of common labourers 
from the limited flow of immigrants, together with a demand far 
in excess of the supply of such labour, tended to produce equality 
in wages, at least at local levels. 

The disappearance of wage differentials was furthered also by 
the adaptability of the Negro and the increasingly high levels of 
skill he was acquiring with improved education. Moreover, the 
desire of industrial unions to organise on plant or industry lines 
during the past 15 years or so has made it important that Negro 
labour be included to prevent wage-cutting, and, at the same time, 
unions have had to assure all members, regardless of colour, of 
standardised union wages for their respective work classifications. 


The Role of Organised Labour 


The part played by organised labour in reducing percentage 
wage differentials may easily be overestimated. On the one hand, 
craft unions may be expected to favour the maintenance of wage 
differentials within the craft, and particularly between the craft 
and other grades of labour, assuming that the craft is enjoying 
higher wages. On the other hand, the strength of an industrial 
union may be enhanced if it gradually whittles down wage differ- 
entials, since its basic support necessarily comes from rank-and- 
file industrial labourers, among whom craftsmen are certain to be 
in a minority. It may well be argued that educational differences 
among all workers are no longer sharply marked, that the potential 
productive capacities are more nearly equal than in the past, 
and that the productivity of each is as much a matter of manage- 
ment and the skilful use of labourers in this day of mechanised 
production as it is of the labourer himself. 

Practices in negotiating wage settlements, which have narrowed 
the wage differentials between different grades of labour, have 
been simple and direct. The basic claim is for a uniform cents-per- 
hour increase for all workers. The result, of course, is to diminish 
the percentage differences between the wages of the different 
categories. To this may be added escalator clauses to adjust wages 
to changes in the cost of living ; such clauses, which are extremely 
popular, stipulate that with a given percentage of rise in the 
cost-of-living wages are increased by a fixed uniform amount for 
each worker. The logic of the uniform cost-of-living increase is 
that rising prices for food, shelter, clothing and necessities strike 
all workers equally. 

The above practices may be illustrated as follows. The union 
negotiates a 20 cents-per-hour increase for all workers. An employee 
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in job classification I, originally paid $2.00 per hour, receives 
$2.20, while a worker in job classification IV receives $3.20 per 
hour instead of $3.00. The monetary difference between their 
respective hourly wages is still $1.00, but the increase represents 
a 10 per cent. gain for workers in class I and a 6?/; per cent. gain for 
those in class IV. If the contract contains a cost-of-living bonus 
of, say, 3 cents per hour, the percentage difference narrows still 
more. Every allocation of fringe benefits, contributions by the 
employer toward hospitalisation, medical expenses or pensions, 
has the same effect—to flatten out the differential between the 
workers in different wage categories. 

Flat increases in basic wages, flat cost-of-living bonuses and 
flat contributions for fringe benefits have been extremely popular. 
Such settlements take the existing dollars-and-cents wage differ- 
ences between various categories of labour as a norm, and all 
upward readjustments maintain the original dollars-and-cents 
difference. From the employer’s point of view a flat cents-per-hour 
increase for all workers is generally cheaper than a uniform per- 
centage increase on the basic wages, for in such an event the 
lower-paid workers are always conscious that the better-paid 
employees received larger wage raises than they did, and there 
may be future attempts toward further equalisation. From the 
union leader’s point of view such settlements are easier and quicker 
to achieve than where constant bickering and bargaining are 
necessary to arrive at various rates of increase for numerous 
classes of workers. 

However, the unions are divided on the question of maintaining 
wage differentials to the extent that between February 1953, 
when government wage controls were lifted, and June 1954 about 
one-third of negotiated wage increases are estimated to have been 
intended to maintain differentials based on skill. These increases 
were on a percentage basis or in graduated cents-per-hour terms ; 
in either case the higher-paid workers got larger increases.1_ Where 
the skilled rates are increased more in cents per hour, but by a 
smaller percentage, than the semi-skilled or unskilled rates, the 
percentage differential between wages in the two groups is narrowed 
in spite of the absolute differential having been increased. Where 
uniform percentage increases are granted to all workers the cents- 
per-hour differences between wage groups increase, but the per- 
centage differences remain the same. Thus a uniform 20 per cent. 
wage increase would raise the wage of a $1.00-per-hour worker to 
$1.20-per-hour and that of the $2.00-per-hour man to $2.40. 


1 Toive P. KANNINEN, op. cit., p. 1173, and Weekly Labor News Memo- 
vandum, New York State Department of Labor, 10 Feb. 1954. 
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The money differential between the two is increased from $1.00 
to $1.20, but the lower-paid worker continues to receive 50 per cent. 
of the other man’s wage. 

Obviously, from a practical standpoint, the maintenance of 
percentage wage differentials will become increasingly difficult for 
organised labour to secure, and for employers to bear, where there 
are substantial numbers of highly paid workers in industry. 
Hence the “ limping ” practice of increasing skilled rates more than 
unskilled, but not enough to keep the original percentage differ- 
ential, is apt to be resorted to if there is a pretence at keeping the 
wage differential gap open. Whenever escalator clauses or periodic 
cost-of-living wage adjustments of the customary flat-rate type 
are superimposed in the above instances, they counteract in part 
the maintenance of the original wage differentials. 

Incidentally, organised labour’s attitude in favour of extended 
and wider education, both technical and general, has helped to 
close the gap between the capacities and adaptability of labour 
groups. Thus, paralleling the development of sponsored scholar- 
ships by employers, many unions such as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (C.I.0.), the Seafarers International Union, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Local 3) and 
others have established competitive scholarships for children of 
their members in the college of the winner’s choice. 


The Role of Industry 


Like organised labour, industry does not play as great a part 
in maintaining wage differentials as might be supposed. 

Over the years industry itself has been contributing to the 
fluidity, the mobility and the adaptability of the labour force. 
First, intra-plant and industry training courses have been exten- 
sively set up. Training programmes within industry have expanded 
to such a point that from 5 to 10 thousand million man-hours are 
devoted to training each year.? Industries and individual establish- 
ments have participated in and advanced co-operative education. 
More and more firms are establishing nation-wide competitive 
scholarships for higher education some, like the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company, in their service areas. Some limit 
scholarship grants to children of their own employees. A survey 
of 452 scholarship programmes in September 1952 showed that 225 
of them were financed by business firms and associations. The 452 
programmes provided an estimated 9,000 scholarships representing 


1 New York World Telegram and Sun, 18 June 1954. 
2 New York Herald Tribune, 9 May 1954. 
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grants to individuals and colleges totalling well over $5 million. 
Forty out of the 100 largest American manufacturing corporations 
are providing some scholarship aid. 

Modern industrial technology has reached the point where 
multiplying man’s “ mind power ” is more important than multiply- 
ing his muscle power or his skills. “ Our problem ”, stated Mr. Earl 
Bunting of the National Association of Manufacturers, “ is that we 
cannot afford large masses of uneducated people. We must strive 
for more and wider education from now on—for the more people 
we have with knowledge, ideas and training, the stronger we will 
be ”.2 Industry is facilitating not only horizontal mobility of 
United States workmen but also their vertical mobility to an ever- 
increasing extent. 

Generally speaking a great proportion of employers have been 
powerless to do more than let wage trends take their course. They 
are unable to adjust wages on a scientific productivity basis and 
keep them there with the differentials on a fixed basis. This is 
due to the strength of organised labour, to governmental policies, 
and above all to the higher quality, adaptability and horizontal 
and vertical mobility of the labour force. The uneducated manual 
labourers are in a constantly diminishing supply, the better educated 
workers in a constantly increasing supply. 

One may also question the validity of wage differentials based 
on employers’ notions of relative productivity, determined many 
years ago, when applied to present-day conditions. Like modern 
production methods and techniques, the potentialities and capa- 
cities of the labour force bear little resemblance to those of 
yesteryear. 


The Role of the Public Authorities 


Neither the federal nor the state governments can be said to 
have a definite policy on wage differentials. The principal aims of 
labour legislation in the United States have been, firstly to guaran- 
tee and regulate collective bargaining, and secondly to protect 
workers in general—and especially workers with marginal status— 
with reference to conditions of labour. 

At the federal level the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
adopted during the depression as a means of ensuring that all 
workers in private employment engaged on federal contracts 
involving $10,000 or more received prevailing wages, has helped 
to reduce wage differentials. The vagueness of the legislative 


1 Sponsored Scholarships (New York, Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1954), p. 3. 
2 New York Herald Tribune, 9 May 1954. 
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definition of the prevailing wage rate led to a Department of Labor 
ruling that the term was not to apply to the particular place in 
which the product was manufactured but to the industry to which 
the producer belonged. The formulae currently used, known as 
the “ first significant cluster”, the “ majority of employees ” and 
the “ prevailing minimum as determined by collective contracts ” 
totally disregard wage differentials based on the size of the plant 
or the community.! In some instances the Walsh-Healey minimum 
wage is substantially higher than that paid by plants in many 
parts of the country. When a firm accepts a federal contract it 
thereby agrees to pay the “ prevailing” minimum wages charac- 
teristic of large production centres, and local wage levels for lower- 
grade labour in other firms tend to rise because of the competitive 
labour situation created. But the fact that local minimum wage 
levels are forced up to meet Walsh-Healey requirements, first in 
working on federal contracts, then through competition in other 
firms, does not mean that skilled and higher-paid employees, who 
previously had the benefit of substantial wage differentials, will 
receive a corresponding percentage increase—or, indeed, any 
increase at all. Following current patterns, subsequent wage 
increases tend to be on a flat cents-per-hour basis for all employees— 
generally the most economic method for the employers affected. 
Thus in practice the Walsh-Healey Act tends to narrow wage 
differentials in firms working on federal contracts and indirectly 
has the same effect on other firms. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has had a similar effect, but in 
a different way. By imposing a general minimum below which 
wages cannot go (75 cents per hour in 1949) for all employment 
concerned with inter-state commerce the Act pushed up the lowest 
wages, leaving those of persons in the upper brackets unaffected 
except as modified by individual or collective bargaining. The 
restrictions on child labour also eliminated a group of workers 
whose presence in the employment market used to make for 
extensive wage differentials. 

Certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act operate against the 
perpetuation of discriminations of a nature to foster socio-economic 
differences likely to create wage differentials. For instance, a union 
certified as the sole collective bargaining agent for a given plant 
or firm must represent the interests of all employees, regardless 
of whether they all belong to the union or not, even if some 
of them are ineligible for union membership on account of their 
race or ethnic origin or other circumstances. Further, a labour 


1 J. V. Van Sickie : The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (New York, 
American Enterprise Association, 1952), p. 16. 
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organisation which has successfully negotiated for a union shop 
is barred from forcing an employer to dismiss an employee whom 
it refuses to accept as a member. 

Probably the most patent effect of federal action inducing a 
narrowing in differentials is shown by the wage boards during the 
two world wars and the Korean War.' 

During the First World War the National War Labor Board 
invoked the principle of equal pay for equal work thus : “ Women 
workers shall receive equal pay with men for equal work. Coloured 
women shall receive equal pay with white women for equal work.” 
During the Second World War the equal pay principle was the 
official policy of the War Labor Board, and on 15 November 1951 
the Wage Stabilization Board adopted the same policy. 

In July 1942 the National War Labor Board framed the 
“ Little Steel ” formula, which took the 15 per cent. increase in 
the cost of living between January 1941 and May 1942 as a 
maximum percentage increase for hourly wages. Under Executive 
Order No. 9,250 (3 October 1942) the National War Labor Board 
was barred from approving any increases in wage rates beyond 
those prevailing on 15 September 1942 except where necessary to 
correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate excessively 
low standards of living, to correct gross anomalies within a parti- 
cular plant or between plants or to aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war. The Order also permitted individual wage adjustments, 
including promotions, reclassifications, merit and length-of-service 
adjustments, as well as changes in working conditions, vacations, 
shift differentials and similar adjustments.? 

The upshot of the above provisions was seen in general wage 
adjustments (which usually took the form of cents-per-hour 
increases up to the maximum permitted under the “ Little Steel ” 
formula) and the correction of inequalities or anomalies in wages 
between plants in a particular industry or area. These adjustments 
definitely reduced wage differentials, since they raised wages in 
the lower categories toward the higher levels. Adjustments within 
individual plants to correct wage anomalies had a similar effect. 
The latter were usually facilitated by job evaluation procedures 
which based rates on the job rather than the more or less subjective 
evaluation of the individual labourer’s contribution.’ Similarly, 
adjustments such as the various types of fringe benefits applied 
to all workers and thus helped to narrow wage differentials. 


1 A. L. GitLow : Wage Determination Under National Boards (New York, 
Prentice Hall, 1953), p. 105. 

* National War Labor Board, United States Historical Reports on War 
Administration: The Termination Report, 1942-1945, pp. 186-188. 

3 J. SHISTER : Economics of the Labor Market (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippen- 
cott Co., 1949), pp. 266-267. 
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In the autumn and winter of 1945-46 a series of wage disputes 
broke out in which the National Wage Stabilization Board (estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9,672 to continue the wage stabilisa- 
tion work begun by the National War Labor Board shortly before 
it was wound up at the end of 1945) was powerless to intervene, 
and special ad hoc fact-finding boards were set up to make recom- 
mendations for wage settlements in each particular case. In the 
General Motors case the fact-finding board concluded that an 
increase of 19.5 cents per hour was equitable in the light of the 
probable loss of take-home pay due to an anticipated drop in 
overtime, the rise in the cost of living, wage comparisons and the 
ability of the concern to pay ; the conclusions of the board stated 
that General Motors was a leader in the industry and should 
therefore “ stand in the forefront ”. The fact-finding board in the 
meat-packing case recommended a 16 cents per hour general 
wage increase, and in the International Harvester case there was 
a recommendation for a general increase of 18 cents per hour. 
On the other hand, in the petroleum case the board recommended 
an 18 per cent. general increase.1 However, the trend was clearly 
towards flat-rate cents-per-hour increases, with the result that 
while previously existing differentials remained unchanged in 
terms of dollars and cents they shrank as percentages. 

The basic policy of the Wage Stabilization Board during the 
Korean War period was to permit wage increases up to a point 
not higher than 10 per cent. above the level prevailing on 15 January 
1950, which was the equivalent of the advance in the cost of living. 
This “ catch-up ” arrangement involved both cents-per-hour and 
straight percentage increases. Non-wage benefits, such as 
pensions and health and welfare payments, if already obtained, 
were not included in the permissible increases ; future benefits 
were not to be included either. Subsequent action took cognisance 
of clauses in collective bargaining agreements stipulating wage 
adjustments in the event of rises or falls in the cost of living. 
Recognition of tandem arrangements, permitting wage increases 
so that the wages of union workers in one establishment of a given 
industry might be raised to levels comparable with those in other 
leading units of the industry, and collective bargaining agreements 
incorporating cents-per-hour increases based on anticipated pro- 
ductivity ? further accentuated the trend towards narrowing the 
percentage gap between the wages of higher-paid and lower-paid 
workers. 


1 A, L, GITLow, op. cit., pp. 172-176. 


2 A. M. Ross: “ Productivity and Wage Control”, in Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, Jan. 1954, pp. 179-186. 
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Government control of wages during war emergencies has not 
been specifically directed towards closing wage differentials, but 
many of the regulations and policies adopted have in fact had 
that effect. It would be incorrect to attribute this trend primarily 
to government action; government controls have, however, 
stimulated a movement that was already in progress. 


CONCLUSION 


The diminishing percentage differences between the wages of 
the higher-paid and the lower-paid workers in United States 
industry is a result of numerous social and economic changes which 
have occurred in the economy during the past half-century. No 
efforts on the part of industry, labour or the government could have 
stemmed the movement. The character and the potentialities of 
labour have undergone a revolutionary transformation. Similarly, 
productive processes in industry, commerce and agriculture have 
gone through the most remarkable metamorphosis in economic 
history. 

On the human side, the fundamental reason underlying the 
change has been the rise of an educated labour mass. Education 
has been offered lavishly to both men and women. The now almost 
ingrained demand for education, with the full weight and sanction 
of society behind it, has meant the almost complete disappearance 
of the uneducated common labourer. First the immigrant, especially 
the “ new ” immigration stock, and then the Negro, felt the effects 
of expanding knowledge. Their children and grandchildren are 
reaping the benefit of a fuller, more complete and more adaptable 
education. The educational level of the masses is rising. There is 
less and less opportunity for class divisions on economic lines as 
the average man demonstrates his ability to adapt himself to the 
myriad occupational needs of industry, commerce, agriculture, 
and even of some of the professions. From an economic point of 
view a virtually classless society is gradually developing. Through 
education the productivity potentials of individuals of normal 
intelligence are becoming more equal than ever before. The old 
tests of productivity are no longer certain or reliable. The “ indis- 
pensable ” worker can scarcely enjoy that enviable reputation any 
longer than it takes an equally well educated and adaptable 
person to master the job. 

On the technological side the bewildering speed of progress 
has replaced the back-breaking manual labour needed to perform 
countless tasks in the past by automatic and semi-automatic 
power processes requiring higher levels of knowledge and ability 
—dqualities obtainable only through broader general and technical 
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education. The changing qualities of the working classes facilitate 
further invention, and, in combination with new processes, produc- 
tion rises, consumption rises, and new standards of living are 
ever appearing on the horizon. 

In such circumstances we are faced with a complex supply 
and demand situation. The declining relative demand for low- 
grade labour is matched by an expanding demand for intelligent, 
adaptable labour. The supply of labour which has only brawn 
to sell is drying up, and those within that area (often only tempora- 
rily available) demand and can secure wages more nearly com- 
mensurate with those on higher levels. The better grades of labour, 
actually and potentially, are in steadily increasing supply, but 
the demand has regularly outstripped the supply ; this, together 
with increasing productivity, has accounted for rising wage levels, 
both nominal and real. 

One cannot accept the premise that wage differentials will 
ever disappear completely. There are always some lower economic 
groups that will not receive a full wage, such as aged persons, 
some physically disabled workers, the mentally deficient, and youths 
on first entering the industrial world, but their stay on this level 
is expected to be only temporary. The lower wages earned by 
workers in these groups may give a false impression as to the 
actual reduction in wage differentials in general. 

The trend toward closing wage differentials is positive. It can 
be, and has been, stimulated by practices of employers, of organised 
labour, and of government. But these agencies in themselves are 
only facilitating vehicles—boosters—of a clearly defined and well 
established economic trend. How long and how far the collapse 
of wage differentials will continue is a matter for future history. 
At the present time its end is not in sight. 




















The Influence 
of International Labour Conventions 
on Greek Legislation 
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One of the main functions of the International Labour Organisation 
since its inception has been the adoption of Conventions. Member 
States have ratified many of these Conventions, and the number of 
ratifications 1s steadily increasing. It 1s, however, difficult to estimate 
accurately the influence of ratifications in individual countries. 
The author here examines this problem with reference to one particular 
country ; the country he has chosen is Greece. 

The choice is a happy one, since Greece belongs neither to the 
highly industrialised group of countries whose social legislation, 
keeping pace with industrial development, has outstripped that of 
the rest of the world, nor to the “ underdeveloped” countries or the 
countries which only acquired their independence recently, in which 
labour legislation is still in its early stages ; indeed, Greece enacted a 
number of important measures concerning labour at an early period— 
between 1909 and 1912 in particular—so that the foundations of her 
social policy were already laid when the I.L.O. began to frame in- 
ternational labour Conventions. Standing as she does between these 
two extremes, Greece offers a particularly interesting field for a study 
of the influence of Conventions, since the results will not be distorted 
by an unrepresentative national situation. 


FTER the International Labour Organisation had been estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Versailles and its first Conventions 
adopted in 1919, Greece was the country which, by ratifying those 
instruments before the end of the following year, contracted the first 
international obligations under the constitution of the Organisation. 
Since then, 35 years have passed. The legislative achievement of 
the I.L.O. has expanded considerably, and the network of interna- 
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tional obligations accepted in connection with it now covers a 
remarkably wide field : at the time of writing 103 Conventions have 
been adopted and the total number of ratifications is approaching 
1,500. The present may therefore be an appropriate point at 
which to analyse the situation and to estimate the influence of 
these Conventions on the development of social law in a country 
such as Greece. 

What is the position of Greece today as regards international 
labour Conventions ? Of the 103 which the Conference has adopted 
Greece has ratified 23, covering a wide range of subjects ; these 
ratifications occurred at fairly regular intervals during the years 
1920-52, with a not unnatural interval during the Second World 
War.! Further ratifications are expected at any moment, as will 
be seen below. 


THE FORMAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RATIFIED CONVENTIONS 
AND MUNICIPAL LAW 


However, before attempting to estimate the real influence 
which these instruments have had, it will be necessary to examine 
the position allotted to the Conventions—and indeed to ratified 
treaties generally *—in the domestic law of Greece. This influence 


1 The Conventions ratified by Greece and the dates of ratification are 
as follows : 


19 November 1920. Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 1) ; 
Unemployment Convention, 1919 (No. 2) ; Maternity Protection Conven- 
tion, 1919 (No. 3) ; Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919 (No. 4), which 
was denounced in 1936 when the revised Convention of 1934 was ratified ; 
Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 5) ; Night Work of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 6). 

16 December 1925. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 (No. 7) ; Unem- 
ployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920 (No. 8); Placing of 
Seamen Convention, 1920 (No. 9). 

22 December 1926. White Lead (Painting) Convention, 1921 (No. 13). 

11 May 1929. Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 (No. 14). 

14 June 1930. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921 
(No. 15). 

28 June 1930. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 
1921 (No. 16). 

30 May 1936. Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Conven- 
tion, 1925 (No. 19) ; Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) 
Convention, 1929 (No. 27) ; Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 
1934 (No. 41) ; Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935 (No. 45). 

30 Jume 1952. Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 
(No. 11) ; Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925 (No. 17) ; 
Forced Labour Convention, 1930 (No. 29); Workmen’s Compensation 
(Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised), 1934 (No. 42); Holidays 
with Pay Convention, 1936 (No. 36) ; Final Articles Revision Convention, 
1946 (No. 80). 

* For the present purpose international labour Conventions must be 
regarded as treaties, ap the differences which distinguish them in some 
respects from traditional diplomatic treaties. 
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may be expected to be more or less direct according to whether 
Greek constitutional doctrine considers that Conventions when 
ratified automatically become part of national law and according 
to whether they are regarded as overruling purely domestic 
legislation. Under the systems in which, as a consequence of the 
ratification process, the terms of international treaties immediately 
become the law of the land for internal purposes, the very act of 
ratification suffices as a rule to bring the national legislation into 
conformity with a Convention—except for such of its provisions 
as require specific measures of application by the State in order 
that they may have effect on the domestic law. On the other hand, 
under systems which keep international and internal affairs in 
separate compartments the mere ratification of a Convention 
involves no automatic change in the law so long as the national 
legislature has not expressly modified some domestic provision 
in order to bring it into harmony with the international obligations 
incurred by the act of ratification. No doubt, if regard is had to 
the constitutional techniques of the various countries, the reality 
will be revealed as much more complex than appears from the 
foregoing summary review ! ; but this will suffice for the moment 
to bring out the practical importance of an apparently quite 
theoretical question. 

What, then, is the formal relationship between treaties and 
municipal law under the Greek constitutional system ? 

The Constitutions in force in Greece when that country ratified 
the various internationa] labour Conventions mentioned above, 
i.e. between 1920 and 1952, contain no explicit provision on the 
subject ; but all the precedents and the predominating doctrine 
support the “ dualistic” view that, in order to be mandatory 
within a country, a treaty must first be introduced into the domestic 
law by a formal act of the legislative or executive power, according 
to the case.2 However, the practice followed is calculated to 
attenuate the disadvantages which this system might involve, 
particularly the possibility of conflict between the substance of 
the international commitment and that of national legislation : 
for the very Act by which the Greek Parliament assents to the 
ratification of a Convention also introduces the contents of that 
Convention into Greek domestic legislation ; and this occurs even 


1 For a more detailed description of the general problem of the relation- 
ship between international labour law and domestic law, see N. VALTICcos: 
“ Conventions internationales du travail et droit interne ’, in Revue critique 
de droit international privé (Paris, 1955), No. 2. 

* Cf. A. PAPALAMBROU : “ Le probléme de la ‘transformation’ et la ques- 
tion de la validité des actes étatiques ‘ contraires’ au droit international ”, 
in Revue hellénique de droit international (Athens, 1950), p. 259. 
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before the ratification takes place, internationally speaking, by the 
deposit and registration of the formal instrument. That this is the 
case is clear from the language actually used by Parliament when 
agreeing to a proposed ratification : it states that “ the following 
Convention is hereby ratified ”, specifies the text, adds that the 
Act shall be put into operation as a “ law of the land ”, occasionally 
supplements these formal provisions with others of a substantive 
character intended to make application of the Convention more 
effective, and even in certain cases provides for a system of super- 
vision and penalties. Moreover, after adoption these “ Ratification 
Acts ” are often communicated by the ministers concerned to the 
appropriate services for due enforcement, and above all there are 
many precedents for their direct judicial application in individual 
cases!; it is certain, therefore, that the Acts authorising Greek 
ratification of international labour Conventions have indeed the 
effect of introducing the actual contents of the Conventions into 
municipal law. 

May it be concluded from the foregoing that Greek domestic 
law is automatically brought into conformity with the terms of 
ratified Conventions and that consequently the influence of these 
instruments on the national legislation may be measured simply 
by comparing their provisions with the legislative situation before 
ratification occurred ? No, the real position is nothing like so 
simple. The “ Ratification Act ”, although it does introduce the 
provisions of the Convention into domestic law, is sometimes 
not sufficient to give these provisions full effect. Action—legislative 
or other—may still be necessary in certain cases, particularly if the 
Convention contains passages in general terms requiring the 
ratifying State to issue measures of application which will put the 
relevant international standards into concrete form. This problem, 
which is familiar chiefly in constitutional systems recognising the 
monist principle * according to which ratified treaties are auto- 


1 For instance, the Areopagus (Court of Cassation), by Decision No. 195 
of 1951, gave effect to Act No. 2269 of 1920, ratifying the Hours of Work 
(Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 1), and more particularly to Article 6 
of the Convention which provides that the rate of pay for overtime shall be 
not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate. More recently the 
Athens Civil Court, in Judgment No. 9905 of 1954, declared Article 2 of 
the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 (No. 14), which was ratified 
by Act No. 2910 of 1952, to be applicable in domestic law (Themis (Athens), 
Vol. 20, 1955, p. 197). 


* For this reason the report forms adopted by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to serve as a basis for the annual reports 
which States Members are required to submit on the Conventions they have 
ratified contain the following question : 

“If in your country ratification of the Convention gives the force of 
national law to its terms, please indicate by virtue of what constitutional 
provisions the ratification has had this effect. Please also specify what 
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matically incorporated into domestic law, also arises in systems 
like that of Greece where a Convention is so incorporated by virtue 
of express provisions in the very Act that authorises ratification. 

There are other cases in which further legislative action may be 
necessary. Sometimes the object will be to eliminate possible 
conflicts between the terms of a ratified Convention and particular 
provisions of the national legislation. According to the views 
which prevail amongst Greek writers and in Greek case law the 
incorporation of a ratified Convention into domestic law by its 
“ transformation ” into an Act does not give it a virtue superior 
to that of ordinary legislation. Consequently, any conflict between 
a ratified Convention and a national legislative measure has to 
be settled by recourse to the traditional legal principle that a later 
Act supersedes an earlier one unless the latter is the more special 
of the two. According to this principle a ratified Convention will 
usually have the effect, at the domestic level, of tacitly abrogating 
or modifying any previous legislation which is in conflict with it ; 
but specific action will sometimes be necessary to eliminate con- 
flicts. Discrepancies between a ratified Convention and a domestic 
measure may arise in two ways: at the time of ratification there 
may be a previous contradictory provision in existence which, being 
more special, could be regarded as remaining in force ; or, after 
ratification, the legislative authority may pass an Act in conflict 
with the Convention (to do so would of course be incompatible 
with the international obligation which the country has assumed ; 
but the new Act would retain its force at the domestic level until 
repealed or amended by Parliament). Furthermore, despite the 
principle referred to above, it will sometimes be advisable for the 
Government to arrange for the explicit repeal or amendment of 
previous conflicting legislation in order that any uncertainty as 
to the legal position may be avoided. 

It is clear from the various cases just mentioned (specific 
illustrations of which will be found in the following pages) that, 
although the Acts to ratify international labour Conventions do 
introduce the provisions of these Conventions into Greek domestic 
law, it is nonetheless often necessary to supplement these Acts by 
special laws or regulations intended either to give full effect to 
the Convention inside the country or to eliminate any conflict 
between it and the national legislation. In order to appreciate 


action has been taken to make effective those provisions of the Conven- 
tion which require a national authority to take certain specific steps for its 
implementation, such as measures to define the exact scope of the Conven- 
tion and the extent to which advantage may be taken of permissive excep- 
tions provided for in it, measures to draw the attention of the parties con- 
coma to its provisions, and arrangements for adequate inspection and 
penalties.” 
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the true influence of international labour Conventions on Greek 
legislation it will therefore be necessary not only to compare each 
Convention with the relevant legislation in force at the time of 
ratification but also to study the special measures taken in order 
to give full effect to the Convention at the national level. 


THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF RATIFIED CONVENTIONS 
ON LEGISLATION 


Although special Acts or decrees are thus often necessary in 
order to bring national legislation effectively into line with the 
provisions of ratified Conventions, it is sometimes difficult to 
determine the precise extent to which a change in the law, effected 
by the ordinary legislative process, may really be attributed to a 
given Convention. The chronological relationship between rati- 
fication on the one hand and legislation or regulation on the other 
is not sufficient evidence of the causal link between these two 
events. As has often been pointed out, a deduction of the post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc type would be particularly rash in this regard. 
Legislation adopted in a country following acceptance of an inter- 
national Convention may sometimes be the termination of a pro- 
cess that was essentially internal, ratification being only one stage, 
and perhaps merely a formal stage, in this process. In other cases 
the adoption of a Convention by the International Labour Confer- 
ence and the passing of new legislation in a given country may be 
parallel expressions, at the national and international levels, of 
a general ideological tendency such as that in favour of the eight- 
hour day which occurred towards the end of the First World War. 
Accordingly, though it is often correct to speak of interaction 
between the international standards adopted by the Conference 
and the legislative measures enacted in various countries, it would 
certainly be an exaggeration to claim that this influence has oper- 
ated in one direction only. Furthermore, even where ratification 
of a Convention has evidently contributed to progress in the State 
concerned, it may still remain uncertain whether the ratification 
was the main factor in this progress or whether it merely served 
as a spur. 

Thus, although it would be wrong to consider that as a rule any 
legislative measure introduced after ratification of a Convention 
is a consequence of this event, it would sometimes be equally 
wrong, despite appearances, to assume that an Act passed shortly 
before the ratification of a Convention by a given State has not 
been affected by this instrument; for it is the practice in a number 
of countries to bring their legislation into line with international 
Conventions before proceeding to formal ratification thereof. Such 
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legislative action prior to ratification with a view to making rati- 
fication possible should also be taken into account in any attempt 
to determine the influence of a Convention. Moreover, in some 
cases—though these are much less frequent—the legislation intro- 
duced in a country before the final adoption of a Convention at the 
Conference may have been affected by the preparatory proceedings, 
since completion of these international instruments usually takes 
at least two years. 

Despite these various difficulties the causal link between the 
adoption or ratification of a Convention and legislative changes 
in a given country can sometimes be established fairly easily. Such 
is the case when the government itself refers to the relationship 
in its reports on the application of the Conventions it has ratified 
or when legislation has been modified following observations by 
the international bodies responsible for supervising the application 
of Conventions. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that an attempt to estimate the effective- 
ness of the Conventions usually raises delicate problems. Such 
estimates cannot be based on automatic, absolute criteria such 
as the chronological order of the action taken ; on the contrary, 
they require study of all the available information in each parti- 
cular case. 


RATIFIED CONVENTIONS AND GREEK LEGISLATION 


The above elements must therefore be taken into account in 
analysing the influence which the Conventions ratified by Greece 
have actually had on the legislation of that country.’ Naturally, 
this influence has been stronger in the case of some Conventions 
than of others. It may therefore be appropriate, for greater clarity, 
to arrange the various cases in three groups and to examine them 
in ascending order of importance. The first group will contain the 
Conventions the ratification of which has not caused any sub- 
stantial change in Greek legislation, since the latter already con- 
tained provisions similar to those of the Conventions in question. 
A second group will consist of the cases in which the subject matter 
of the Convention was already regulated to some degree by Greek 
legislation and ratification led to an extension or completion of 
the previous provisions. Lastly, there will be a third group com- 
prising the cases in which ratification led to the establishment of 
quite new standards in a field not previously covered by national 
laws or regulations. 


a The present author has given some consideration to this question in 
an article which appeared (in Greek) in the legal review Ephimeris Ellinon 
Nomikon (Athens), 27 Feb. 1954, pp. 142-150. 
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Ratifications Which Have Not Led to Changes in Domestic 
Legislation 


One general observation should be made at the outset : it would 
be wrong to believe that ratifications of this kind have no practical 
value and are merely formal acts certifying, for international] 
purposes, the level of social legislation which the country has 
achieved. On the contrary, ratifications of this kind are of indu- 
bitable practical importance, since they involve the country con- 
cerned in an international obligation to apply the standards laid 
down in the Convention. In the first place, by assuming this obli- 
gation the country renounces the right to modify its legislation in 
any way contrary to the provisions of the Convention, at least 
for as long as the latter remains in force ; the ratification thus 
strengthens the country’s own legislation and provides a kind of 
guarantee that the protection this affords will not be reduced.! 
Secondly, such a ratification is likely to increase the effectiveness 
of the existing legislation, if the latter had not previously been 
fully applied, for the State will now be internationally bound to 
render it fully effective. Thirdly, the State renders itself subject, 
in the field covered by the Convention, to the system of inter- 
national supervision established by the I.L.0.? It is evident 
therefore that even where the ratification of a Convention does not 
require any change in a country’s positive legislation, it never- 
theless involves the State in a series of obligations whose import- 
ance ought not to be underestimated. The foregoing observation 
should be borne in mind in considering the Conventions whose 
ratification by Greece has not led to any changes in domestic 
legislation. 

Three Conventions may be placed in this group. Two of them 
relate to women’s work: the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1934 (No. 41) and the Underground Work (Women) 
Convention, 1935 (No. 45). Greece ratified both of these in 1936 %, 
but provisions similar to those in both Conventions were already 
in force in that country under section 12 of the important Women’s 
and Children’s Employment Act of 1912. There is, incidentally, 
ground for believing that this Act had drawn its inspiration from 


1A specific instance was quoted by Ernest Manarm in “ The Historical 
and Social Importance of International Legislation ”, in The Origins of the 
International Labor Organization (New York, 1934), Vol. I, p. 15, footnote 8 ; 
cf. also I.L.O.: Report of the Director-General, European Regional Conference, 
Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, 1954), p. 121. 

2 Cf. below, p. 611. 

3 As early as 1920 Greece had ratified a previous Convention on the 
employment of women during the night (No. 4, of 1919), but it denounced 
this when ratifying the revised Convention. 
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the international Convention “ respecting the prohibition of night 
work for women in industrial employment ”, which was adopted 
at Berne in 1906 and provided a basis for the Conventions subse- 
quently adopted by the International Labour Conference on this 
subject. Nevertheless, when Greece ratified international labour 
Conventions Nos. 41 and 45 in 1936 (and even when ratifying 
Convention No. 4 in 1920) its legislation was already in conformity 
with these instruments and was thus not affected by ratification. 
The same applies to the Right of Association (Agriculture) Conven- 
tion, 1921 (No. 11), which was ratified at a much more recent date 
(1952) ; the principle laid down therein, namely that “ those 
engaged in agriculture ” shall have the same rights of association 
and combination as industrial workers, was already recognised in 
Greece, both by the Constitution and by the special laws on the 
right of association. 

Even in these circumstances the said Conventions were not 
without effect in Greece. In its last annual report the Government 
stated that a recent Legislative Decree (No. 2511 of 1953) empowers 
the Minister of Labour to authorise exceptions to the ban on night 
work for women and that this power has been used in a few special 
cases, but added that, in its desire to discharge fully the obliga- 
tions imposed on it by Convention No. 41, it was examining the 
possibility of abrogating the relevant provision of the Legislative 
Decree.1 This example shows how such ratifications, which might 
at first sight appear practically valueless, are a safeguard against 
subsequent retrogression in national legislation. 


Ratifications Which Have Led to Changes in Domestic 
Legislation 


In most cases, however, the Conventions ratified by Greece 
have involved changes of varying significance in the legislation 
previously in force. 


Changes of Form. 


Sometimes the change is purely formal. This may prove to be 
the case with the ratification in 1952 of the Forced Labour Con- 
vention, 1930 (No. 29). The forced labour prohibited by this Con- 
vention is, generally speaking, incompatible with the Greek Consti- 
tution and legislation and does not in practice occur, but ratifica- 
tion of the Convention may nevertheless make some legislative 





1 1.L.0.: Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, Report III, Part IV, International Labour 
Conference, 38th Session, Geneva, 1955 (Geneva, 1955) (hereinafter referred 
to as Rep. Exp.), p. 49. 
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amendment necessary. The Convention states that persons con- 
victed in a court of law may not be hired to or placed at the disposal 
of private individuals, companies or associations ; and this rule 
certainly only confirms present Greek usage, for the practice of 
obliging prisoners to work for private persons has been abandoned. 
However, it may in a formal sense require the tacit or explicit 
abrogation of sections 66 and 67 of a Royal Decree of 7 April 1937 
concerning government prisons and reform schools, which permit 
the hiring of prisoners to other persons and appear to be contrary 
to the Convention, even if in practice they are not applied.’ 


Changes of Substance. 


On the other hand, the cases in which the ratification of Conven- 
tions by Greece has involved substantial changes in its domestic 
legislation make up a much larger group. In some of these cases, 
as already stated, existing laws and regulations have merely been 
supplemented—either with a view to extending to a larger num- 
ber of persons the protection already enjoyed by some, or with a 
view to modifying the actual nature of the protection given. 

Cases of the first type (extension of the scope of existing pro- 
tection) have been fairly frequent. The question of weekly rest 
provides an example. This was introduced in Greece by an Act 
of 1909—i.e., long before the adoption of the Weekly Rest (In- 
dustry) Convention (No. 14) in 1921. But the Greek Act to ratify 
this Convention, which was passed in 1922, considerably extended 
the scope of the existing legislation, because the Convention 
covers more persons, and permits fewer exceptions, than the 
Act of 1909. Incidentally, it is characteristic that, although the 
terms of the Convention were introduced into Greek law by the 
enabling legislation of 1922, the international act of ratification did 
not occur until some years later, in 1929 : this was no doubt because 
the mere incorporation of the terms of the Convention in domestic 
law did not seem sufficient to ensure their application and so, 
before entering into an international obligation, the Government 
waited until it was better able to apply the Convention fully. 
In fact, shortly before and shortly after the international obligation 
was assumed in 1929—particularly in 1928 and 1930—a series of 
measures were adopted consolidating the current legislation on the 
subject and extending the weekly rest to workers in a number of 
different regions and occupations. Such an extension was, of 
course, a logical development from the Act of 1909, which had 
already introduced the principle of the weekly rest, and would 
probably have occurred at some stage or other under the impetus 


\ Rep. Exp., op. cit., p. 43. 
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of internal evolution alone. Nevertheless, the ratification of the 
Convention certainly accelerated this process and enabled the 
weekly rest to be accorded more rapidly to a larger number of 
persons. 

Analogous extensions have occurred with regard to the work 
of juveniles. As early as 1912 a basic Act was passed prohibiting 
the employment of children under 12 years of age in industry and 
providing that the minimum age should subsequently be raised to 
14 years ; however, this improvement was not put into effect until 
the ratification in 1920 of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 
1919 (No. 5). There is reason to believe that this step also, for which 
provision had been made in the original Act, would have been 
taken sooner or later as the result of internal factors alone ; but 
it was no doubt hastened by the adoption of the international 
standard. 

There was a similar succession of events with regard to a related 
matter—the employment of young persons during the night. The 
basic Act of 1912 had prohibited night work for persons under 
18 years of age in certain establishments. The Night Work of 
Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 6), which Greece 
ratified in 1920, included an analogous prohibition, but had a 
wider scope than the Act of 1912: the ratification of this Conven- 
tion in 1920 therefore had the effect of extending the prohibition 
to a larger number of establishments and so of protecting a larger 
number of children and young persons. 

The same applies to the ratification in 1936 of the Equality of 
Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925 (No. 19). 
This was followed by the adoption of an emergency procedure 
Act (No. 1846 of 1951) respecting the general scheme of social 
insurance ; this Act abrogated the residence conditions which 
foreign workers previously had to fulfil in order to qualify for 
industrial accident compensation and guaranteed such workers 
the same treatment as Greek nationals in this regard, as required 
by the Convention." 


1 There remains, however, one special point on which Greek legislation 
has not been brought completely into line with this Convention. The latter 
provides that each State which ratifies it undertakes to grant to the nationals 
of any other ratifying State the same rights in respect of industrial accident 
compensation as to its own nationals, and that this equality of treatment 
shall be granted to foreign workers and their dependants without any condi- 
tion as to residence. But although, as already stated, the general social insur- 
ance scheme has been expressly brought into conformity with this provision 
of the Convention, there appears to be some discrepancy regarding the special 
scheme for mineworkers. A decree previous to ratification—the Mines and 
Metallurgical Establishments (Industrial Accidents) Decree of 23 March 
1925—-contains a provision (section 13) granting pension rights to foreign 
nationals or their dependants only in so far as they reside in Greece, the 


(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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In a number of other cases the ratification of a Convention has 
had the effect of modifying the nature of the protection already 
enjoyed by the workers under Greek law. 

The prohibition of the use of white lead in painting is a case 
in point. It should be noted first of all that, although this prohi- 
bition was laid down by the International Labour Conference in 
October 1921, a similar rule had been introduced in Greece by 
Act No. 2654 of 6 August 1921, i.e. several months before the adop- 
tion of the Convention ; this Act was supplemented by a decree 
dated 17 December of the same year. Thus there appears to be 
ground for believing that the legislative action taken in Greece 
to prohibit the use of white lead, so shortly before the adoption 
of a Convention on the same subject by the Conference, was 
affected by the preparatory work on the Convention and by the 
trend of international opinion on this subject. It is true that the 
Greek legislative process was completed before the international 
procedure, but—as stated above—it would be unreasonable to 
attach any particular significance to what was probably a fortuitous 
chronological order. 

Furthermore, Greek legislation as it was in 1921—already 
influenced, perhaps, by the preparatory work of the Conference— 
was subsequently amended and supplemented in order to give full 
effect to the Convention which the Conference finally adopted and 
which Greece ratified. The application of the 1921 Act gave rise 
to several difficulties, and in any case the protection it afforded 
against exposure to white lead was not so extensive as that provided 
for in the Convention. The Act was therefore repealed and replaced 
by various other measures issued successively in 1934 (Act No. 
6011), 1936 (Act No. 97) and 1938 (Act No. 1204). These had 
the effect of bringing Greek legislation into complete conformity 
with the Convention, particularly by including sulphate of lead 
among the lead products which were prohibited and by providing 
for the notification and medical verification of cases of lead 
poisoning. 

The extension effected by the Maternity Protection Convention 
1919 (No. 3), which Greece ratified in 1920, was of a much more 
general character. The employment of women before and after 


pension being commuted, for those leaving the country, into a lump sum 
equal to three annual instalments. Although this provision clashed with 
the Convention, it was not considered to be tacitly abrogated by ratifica- 
tion, but remained in force—no doubt by reason of the special character of 
the decree of 1925, which relates to a particular class of workers only. 
Action may therefore be taken in the near future to bring the rules governing 
the special insurance scheme for miners into conformity with the Convention 
and so to extend the general scheme of industrial accident compensation 
to a larger number of persons (cf. Rep. Exp., op. cit., pp. 34-35). 
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confinement was already regulated by the basic Act of 1912, but 
the Convention provided for a considerably greater degree of pro- 
tection. In particular, it stated that the rest period should extend 
for 12 weeks in all (six weeks before and six weeks after the con- 
finement) ; as the Greek Act of 1912 required a total rest period of 
only eight weeks }, the Act to ratify the Convention (No. 2274 of 
1920) was considered as automatically modifying the relevant 
provision of the Act of 1912 and as increasing the rest period from 
eight to 12 weeks. The Convention also required benefit to be 
paid, either through public funds or by means of an insurance 
system, throughout the 12 weeks, but no material provision 
for such benefit was made by Greek legislation; in this case, 
therefore, the passing of the Act ratifying the Convention was not 
enough to ensure that this particular provision would be applied 
in Greek domestic law. To achieve this it was necessary for the 
Government to make provision for the relevant expenditure in the 
budget or set up a social insurance system under which maternity 
allowances could be paid in addition to incorporating the general 
provision in domestic law. As a result of ratification, but several 
years later (1934), Greece started a social insurance system, which 
has since been gradually extended to the greater part of the coun- 
try ; this has enabled the maternity protection to be completed by 
payment of the benefit for which the Convention provides. 

The examples given in the preceding paragraphs are not recent, 
since they relate to Conventions ratified by Greece between 1920 
and 1936, but the effect of these ratifications continues to be felt 
and even to increase—in the cases, for instance, where the Greek 
social insurance legislation giving effect to some of the Conventions 
is still being expanded and improved. Moreover, Greek legislation 
has been or will be supplemented in other respects as a result of 
ratifications undertaken at a more recent date (1952). 

Among the latter, mention should first be made of the ratifica- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925 
(No. 17). At present, compensation for industrial accidents may be 
paid in Greece in three ways: under the general social insurance 
scheme, which applies to more than three-quarters of all employed 
persons (excepting agricultural workers) ; under the rules of the 
various insurance funds for special classes of employees ; and under 
legislation dating back to 1920 but still applicable to persons not 
entitled to benefit under any of the other schemes (estimated at 
10 per cent. of all employed persons). On the whole the legislation 
in force, and particularly that respecting the general social insurance 


concerning the regulation of women’s work adopted by the Berlin Conference 
in 1890. 
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scheme, was already in conformity with the Convention; but 
ratification will nevertheless entail some progress. On the one 
hand, the 1920 legislation does not in every respect correspond to 
the provisions of the Convention, but as the general scheme is 
constantly developing this fact is only of minor importance. On the 
other hand, even in the general scheme, adjustments appear 
necessary on several points ; for instance, in order to remove a 
discrepancy between the regulations in force and the terms of the 
Convention, provision has been made (by Ministerial Order No. 
50066 of 29 March 1954) for “ pharmaceutical aid” to be rendered 
entirely free of charge to persons injured in industrial accidents. 

As regards compensation for industrial diseases, the progress 
made after the ratification of an international labour Convention 
has been even more substantial. When Greece ratified the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised), 
1934 (No. 42) in 1952 compensation for such diseases had already 
been payable for many years under national legislation, namely 
section 41 of the Social Insurance Act (No. 6298 of 1934), subse- 
quently replaced by Act No. 1846 of 1951 (section 4). However, 
the Convention includes a schedule of diseases to be considered as 
occupational ; this schedule contains certain diseases which had 
not previously been so considered in Greece. Ratification has 
consequently involved a considerable extension of the list of 
occupational diseases and provision for compensation for most of 
those specified in the Convention : this was done by a Ministerial 
Order of 31 May 1952. However, not all the cases enumerated in 
the Convention are fully covered even by the new regulations}, 
which will therefore require amendment in their turn. 

Equally important changes will have to be made in Greek 
legislation as a result of the ratification, in 1952, of the Holidays 
with Pay Convention, 1936 (No. 52). It is true that the relevant 
Act in force at the time (Act No. 539 of 1945) contains several 
provisions—particularly regarding the length of the holiday—which 
are more favourable to the workers than the minimum standards 
laid down in the Convention ; these provisions were of course not 
affected by ratification. However, there are several other points 
which appear to involve the inverse kind of discrepancy ?: thus 
section 5, paragraph 3, of the Act states that “in the event of 
serious extraordinary requirements of the State or the national 
economy ”, the Government may, by decree, “suspend for a 
period not exceeding one year the granting of annual holidays to 
employees in certain specified branches of production or in all 








1 Rep. Exp., op. cit., p. 50. 
2 Tbid., p. 55. 
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branches of production throughout the country or in certain speci- 
fied districts ”, provided that extra remuneration is paid instead. 
Such exceptions, which continue to be authorised in respect of 
bakery workers, constitute a restriction which is incompatible 
with the terms of the Convention. If, therefore, ratification is not 
considered as having tacitly abrogated the above-mentioned 
provisions of the Act of 1945, it must logically involve their express 
repeal, unless the Government simply ceases to make use of the 
power in question. 

The Act of 1945 might be supplemented, as a result of ratifica- 
tion of the Holidays with Pay Convention, in two other respects 
also. On the one hand, it does not prescribe in a sufficiently general 
manner that periods of sickness may not be counted in the annual 
holiday ; on the other, it excludes from the holiday pay due to 
the worker the value of such accommodation as may be furnished 
to him, whereas the Convention provides that the worker shall 
receive his usual remuneration, including the cash equivalent of 
any remuneration in kind. On these points, therefore, the legislation 
on holidays with pay will have to be considerably improved as a 
result of ratification of the Convention. 

It proceeds from the above rapid review that in the case of ten 
Conventions, three of which were ratified quite recently, action on 
the part of Greece has already led, or should soon lead, to more 
or less important additions to the country’s previously existing 
legislation on the points at issue. 


Cases in Which Ratification Has Led to the Introduction of 
Completely New Standards 


In a number of other cases ratification has had a still more 
remarkable effect, namely the introduction into Greece of com- 
pletely new statutes in a field hitherto untouched by legislation. 
This applies to some aspects of maritime employment and to 
certain other questions of a more general] character. 

The direct influence of many Conventions can be observed in 
shipping. For instance, the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment at sea was not regulated at all until the Legislative Decree 
of 23 September 19251, which provided for ratification of the 
Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 (No. 7), incorporated these 
international standards into Greek law and expressly established 
disciplinary and penal sanctions in case of infringement. 

Similarly, it was the decree of 23 September 1925 to ratify the 


1 Confirmed by Act No. 4211 of 1929 and supplemented by a decree of 
6 July 1931. 
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Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920 (No. 8), 
which first introduced in Greece the rule that in case of the “ loss 
or foundering of any vessel” the owner must pay to each seafarer 
an indemnity of not less than two months’ wages against the 
unemployment resulting therefrom. It is interesting to note that 
the decree in question, although introducing the Convention into 
Greek domestic law, originally contained a provision (section 2) 
under which the owner of a sailing vessel was not required to pay 
the indemnity unless he had himself received compensation for 
the loss of the ship. This restriction was considered incompatible 
with the terms of the Convention and was subsequently abrogated 
by Act No. 4004 of 26 February 1929. 

As regards placement for seafarers, new rules were adopted 
in Greece following the ratification in 1925 of the Placing of Seamen 
Convention, 1920 (No. 9). The text of this instrument was in- 
troduced into domestic law by the ratifying decree of 23 September 
1925. Furthermore, Act No. 4369 of 1929, which confirmed this 
decree, also fixed penalties for infringements of the provisions of 
the Convention, and legislative action has been taken on several 
other occasions in order that full effect may be given to it (the 
decrees of 15 October 1926 and 22 June 1927 and Act of 30 Sep- 
tember 1936 were issued specially to establish and organise the 
seafarers’ employment offices for which the Convention provides). 

Lastly, reference may be made to two other maritime Conven- 
tions, ratification of which has led to the introduction of completely 
new standards in Greece—the Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) Convention, 1921 (No. 15), and the Medical Examination 
of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921 (No. 16). These instru- 
ments were both ratified by Greece in 1930; the Acts by which they 
were ratified (Nos. 4505 and 4674 of that year) themselves intro- 
duced the relevant standards into domestic law. It is also signifi- 
cant that the former Act even lays down penalties for infringements 
of its provisions and that both were referred by the Minister 
concerned to the merchant shipping authorities by a circular con- 
taining instructions for their application. 

In a related field, ratification of the Marking of Weight (Pack- 
ages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 1929 (No. 27), had similar 
effects. There were no regulations on the subject in Greece until 
the adoption of the Act of 30 October 1935 ratifying this Conven- 
tion and introducing the standards it lays down into domestic law. 
The Act was supplemented by a decree of 20 May 1938, which 
precisely determines how the Convention is to be applied and lays 
down penalties for non-observance. Furthermore, on the same 
date the Ministry of Finance sent a circular to customs officials 
instructing them how to enforce the decree. 
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Of course, the cases mentioned so far are of direct concern 
only to special classes of workers, namely seafarers and dockers. 
However, it would be wrong to underestimate their significance, 
since maritime labour plays a leading part in Greek national life 
—well over 1 million tons of shipping sail under the Greek flag— 
and some of these Conventions deal with questions as important 
as the placing of seafarers and the minimum age for employment 
at sea. 

Apart from these special subjects, entirely new legislation 
has also been introduced in virtue of Conventions on matters of 
much more general appeal—those dealing with unemployment and 
hours of work. A study of these Conventions here is particularly 
interesting, both because of the importance of the matters with 
which they deal and because of the difficulties that have for so 
long delayed their full application. 

Before ratifying the Unemployment Convention, 1919 (No. 2), 
Greece had no legislation on the subject, and it was the ratifying 
Act (No. 2270 of 1920) which introduced the standards of this 
Convention into domestic law. But the transformation of its provi- 
sions into a national Act did not suffice for immediate application : 
it was also necessary to take the action required by Article 2 of 
the Convention, i.e. to “ establish a system of free public employ- 
ment agencies under the control of a central authority ” and to 
appoint committees which would “ advise on matters concerning 
the carrying on of these agencies”. The implementation of the 
Convention thus involved the adoption of legislation providing 
for the establishment, organisation and operation of an employment 
service ; such was the object of the Act of 31 August 1931 (No. 
5288), the decrees of 30 November and 14 December 1932, and 
above all the Act of 10 June 1935. This last measure, which has 
since been amended on various occasions—most recently in 1953 
and 1954—was followed by the establishment of a number of 
employment offices. 

But hours of work have perhaps provided the most striking 
example of the positive effect of international labour Conventions 
and the difficulties which have sometimes hampered their applica- 
tion. As far back as 1911 a Greek Act was passed “ respecting the 
health and safety of workmen and respecting hours of work” ; 
this empowered the Executive to fix hours of work in industrial 
undertakings by decree. But it was the ratification in 1920 of the 
Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 (No. 1), which led to 
the introduction of the eight-hour day. However, this very impor- 
tant step, although it must be attributed to the direct influence 
of the Convention, did not immediately take practical effect. 
Unlike other similar legislation, the ratification Act (No. 2269 of 
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1920) was not considered as automatically introducing into Greek 
law the provision of Article 2 of the Convention, which states 
that “the working hours of persons employed in any public or 
private industrial undertaking . . . shall not exceed eight in 
the day and 48 in the week”. Other parts of the Convention, 
and particularly the last words of Article 6 (“ the rate of pay for 
overtime shall be not less than one-and-one-quarter times the 
regular rate”), were immediately enforced by the Greek courts in 
virtue of the ratifying Act +; but application of the principle of 
Article 2, regarding maximum hours of work, was apparently made 
dependent on the issue of special executive decrees. Consequently 
this principle only had legal effect within the country as and when 
such decrees were issued—i.e., from 1924 onwards (the decrees 
were consolidated in 1932 and supplemented in subsequent years). 
The eight-hour day was thus extended gradually to the various 
industries ; not until 1937 did the system really become general. 
Today there are still some railwaymen who do not enjoy the 
protection the Convention provides, but their number is stated to 
be only 5,000, as against 600,000 workers to whom the eight- 
hour day has been applied. The Greek Government has given an 
assurance that this anomaly will be removed as soon as possible ? ; 
it is now examining a scheme to apply the eight-hour day progres- 
sively to the groups of railwaymen not yet covered.* 


DIFFICULTIES OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The above review shows that on several occasions the mere 
introduction of the terms of a Convention into domestic law did 
not suffice to secure its application, but that this required special 
action which could sometimes not be taken for several years. 
The reasons for such delay must be sought mainly in the difficulties 
with which Greece has had to contend since 1920: after the First 
World War there were the consequences of the defeat in Asia Minor, 
which obliged the country to take in over a million refugees ; more 
recently came the Second World War, with the damage which 
accompanied or followed the Occupation and Liberation. Among 
their many other results, these difficulties hampered—for years 
in some cases—the full implementation of several provisions of the 
Conventions ratified by Greece. However, despite the delay, most 
of these discrepancies have been gradually removed. 


1 Decision of the Areopagus No. 195 of 1951. 

21.L.0.: Record of Proceedings, International Labour Conference, 
37th Session, Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, 1955), p. 502. 

3Cf. Rep. Exp., op. cit., p. 21. 
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This result was obtained within the framework of the procedure 
established by the International Labour Organisation to ensure 
the application of the Conventions which are ratified by States 
Members. This procedure, which has been described on a number 
of occasions 1, consists essentially in the supply of annual reports 
by the governments of the countries which have ratified inter- 
national labour Conventions and the examination of these reports 
by a Committee of Experts and subsequently by a Committee 
appointed at each session of the International Labour Conference. 
The two Committees have dealt on a number of occasions with the 
application of ratified Conventions in Greece, as in other countries ; 
their work has no doubt contributed considerably to the elimina- 
tion of the few discrepancies which have appeared from time to 


time.? 
EFFECTIVE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


However, the implementation of international labour Conven- 
tions does not consist merely in action by the ratifying State to 
bring the national law into line with the provisions of each Con- 
vention : it requires also that these provisions be effectively applied 
in practice. Reference has often been made, in this connection, 
to the importance of an efficient service for labour inspection. 
Since the adoption of the first Conventions in 1919 substantial 
progress has been made in this direction, both internationally and 
in Greece itself. At the international level the Conference adopted 
in 1947 the Labour Inspection Convention (No. 81), which has 
already been ratified by 21 States. In Greece, as a result of the 
passing of Act No. 4819 of 1930 and a decree of 6 January 1936, 
the labour inspection service has become a reality ; its growth 
even enabled the Government, in 1952, to approve the ratification 
of the Convention. 


1 G, ScELLE : L’Organisation internationale du Travail et le B.I.T. (Paris, 
1930), pp. 186-194 ; J. MorELLET: “ Un type original de traités : les conven- 
tions internationales du travail”, in Revue critique de droit international 
(Paris, 1938), pp. 11-19; A. D. McNair: “ The Committee of Experts on 
Article 408”, in British Year Book of International Law (London, 1933), 
pp. 143 ff.; J. Zarras: Le contréle de l’application des conventions interna- 
tionales du travail (Paris, 1937) ; The International Labour Code 1951, Vol. I 
(Geneva, I.L.0., 1954), pp. crv-cv; E. A. LAnpy: “ The Effective Applica- 
tion of International Labour Standards”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, pp. 346-363. 


2 As regards the over-all effectiveness of the work of these committees, 
cf. Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations, Report III, Part IV, International Labour Conference, 
37th Session, Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, 1954), pp. 72-86. 
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POSSIBILITY OF ADDITIONAL RATIFICATIONS 


Indeed, as was mentioned at the beginning of the present 
article, although ratifications by Greece have gradually increased 
in number since 1920 and may perhaps be regarded as a gauge of 
the country’s progress in social legislation, it should not be con- 
cluded that their present number exactly corresponds to the 
legislative stage now reached or that Greece’s ability to adhere to 
international standards in labour matters is exhausted. In fact, 
the legislation has now been brought much closer to these standards 
on a number of other points, and in 1952 Bills to ratify 19 further 
Conventions were actually submitted to Parliament.’ Ratification 
of some of the maritime Conventions has also been considered in 
the last few years. 

Although for formal reasons the above-mentioned Bills could 
not be discussed in 1952 (Parliament was dissolved and elections 
held soon after their introduction), they are nevertheless significant 
of the level reached by Greek legislation in some fields. In fact, 
new proposals have been submitted to the present Parliament, 
which on 25 May 1955 approved the ratification of four more 
Conventions.? 


INFLUENCE OF UNRATIFIED CONVENTIONS 
AND OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


However, it would be an error to believe that the influence of 
international labour standards is restricted to the cases in which 
Conventions have been ratified. On the one hand, even Conventions 


1 These were as follows: the Night Work (Bakeries) Convention, 1925 
(No. 20); the Sickness Insurance (Industry) Convention, 1927 (No. 24) ; 
the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 (No. 26); the Pro- 
tection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932 (No. 32) ; 
the Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933 (No. 35); the 
Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933 (No. 37) ; the Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933 (No. 39); the Unem- 
ployment Provision Convention, 1934 (No. 44); the Safety Provisions 
(Building) Convention, 1937 (No. 62) ; the Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention, 1946 (No. 77) ; the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946 (No. 79); the 
Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81) ; the Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948 (No. 87) ; the 
Employment Service Convention, 1948 (No. 88) ; the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948 (No. 90); the Protection 
of Wages Convention, 1949 (No. 95) ; the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 
Convention (Revised), 1949 (No. 96); the Migration for Employment 
Convention (Revised), 1949 (No. 97) ; the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949 (No. 98). 


2? These were as follows: the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 
(No. 81); the Employment Service Convention, 1948 (No. 88); the Pro- 
tection of Wages Convention, 1949 (No. 95) ; and the Social Security (Mini- 
mum Standards) Convention, 1952 (No. 102). 
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which it has not been possible to ratify for one reason or another— 
sometimes merely a minor discrepancy—have nevertheless exerted 
a real influence on legislative development. On the other hand, 
some of the Recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, which are by definition not open to ratification but 
simply aim at providing guidance for national legislative author- 
ities 1, have also had their effect in Greece. For instance, a decree 
dated 3 June 1952 regarding the training of apprentices for skilled 
trades drew its inspiration to some extent from the Vocational 
Training Recommendations of 1939 and 1950 and the Apprentice- 
ship Recommendation, 1939. The present article is devoted exclu- 
sively to the effects of ratified Conventions because the Government 
assumes a formal obligation to put such instruments into effect 
and the information it undertakes to provide annually on their 
application enables their influence to be more exactly appreciated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up, of the 21 Conventions ratified by Greece ? only 
three have not involved any change in the national legislation but 
have merely confirmed provisions already in force ; in ten cases 
ratification has involved legislative improvements of varying 
significance ; and in eight cases the result of ratification has been 
the introduction of entirely new rules of law in important fields. 
Admittedly, the analysis reveals occasional delays or restrictions 
in the effective application of the international standards ; but it 
has almost always been possible in the end to overcome these 
difficulties, so that today—35 years after Greece’s ratification of 
the first Conventions—the result can be described as definitely 
favourable. Furthermore, it may well be considered that the 
achievement up to date only constitutes a first stage, for it will no 
doubt be possible to ratify more Conventions in the near future 
and gradually to bring Greek law into even closer conformity with 
international labour standards. 

As the present study applies to a single country with its own 
peculiar characteristics and conditions, it would be rash to attempt 
to draw any very general conclusions from it. The results of similar 
research regarding another country might well be widely different. 


1 As regards the role of the international labour Recommendations, cf. 
The International Labour Code 1951, op. cit., pp. Lxvit ff. ; and L.-E. TRocLEt: 
Législation sociale internationale (Brussels, 1952), pp. 634-649. 

2 Excluding the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919 (No. 4), which 
Greece denounced when ratifying the Revised Convention of 1934 on the 
same subject, and the Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 (No. 80), 
which deals with formal matters only. 
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Indeed, it would be particularly interesting to be able to compare 
the present conclusions with those of similar studies on countries 
where very dissimilar conditions prevail. However, in view of the 
enormous material work which would be required, it is evidently 
impossible to undertake such research for each of the States 
Members of the Organisation and each of the Conventions adopted 
by the Conference. 

Many factors, which may vary from one country to another, 
would have to be taken into account in order to determine at all 
exactly the real influence of the Conventions—the economic and 
social conditions in the country studied, the number of Conventions 
it has ratified, the matters with which these Conventions deal, the 
dates of ratification and the action taken to give practical effect 
to the terms of the Conventions (the importance of the legal prob- 
lems regarding the relationship between treaties and municipal 
law has been brought out in the preceding pages). 

Moreover, whatever the results which might thus be obtained, 
the over-all influence of international labour standards cannot be 
appreciated by concentrating on the effects of ratified Conventions 
and on the changes which they have involved in the legislation of 
the various countries. First of all, the unratified Conventions and 
the Recommendations, which are not open to ratification, have 
certainly had a more or less direct and a more or less profound 
influence in a number of countries. Secondly, the significance of 
the Conventions and Recommendations cannot be measured merely 
by the changes which they have brought about in the domestic 
law of a country ; Conventions and Recommendations also have 
a more general effect, for they tend to influence the social policy 
of governments, the administrative action of the public authorities, 
collective bargaining between employers and workers and the 
framing of bilateral agreements between States. 

Despite these various difficulties, the preparation of monographs 
on the effect of the Conventions might be considered if the work 
were restricted to a few countries, which could be selected as 
representative by reason either of their economic and social devel- 
opment, their geographical position or other factors, including 
perhaps the constitutional and legal systems prevailing there. 

The economic and social situation of Greece places her in a 
class somewhere between the highly industrialised and the least 
developed countries, and the conclusions of studies on other coun- 
tries might show more or less positive results according to the 
degree of development of the country concerned. Thus at first 
sight there appears reason to believe that in the more highly indus- 
trialised and socially developed countries the proportion of ratifi- 
cations which merely confirm the existing legislative situation is 
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probably greater than in Greece. In underdeveloped or developing 
countries, on the other hand, the number of Conventions whose 
ratification involves the introduction of entirely new legislative 
provisions is no doubt greater. But these are only hypotheses, the 
correctness of which might be verified by subsequent research. 
The present study has dealt with only one aspect of the extremely 
complex question of the effectiveness of the international labour 
Conventions. Despite the limitation, it shows that the influence 
of the Conventions has often been very powerful, sometimes 
far more so than is generally suspected. But this should be 
less a ground for complacency over past achievements than an 
encouragement for the future. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Vanoni Plan for the Economic 
Development of Italy 


The economic situation in Italy has improved remarkably since the 
war as a result of the action taken for reconstruction and reform and the 
financial aid received from abroad.' It is now possible for the country to 
look forward to a period of expanding production and national income 
permitting a solution of the problem of structural unemployment and 
underemployment. 

How Italy can achieve a satisfactory economic and social balance in 
the near future has been explained in an economic development programme 
drawn up by Mr. Ezio Vanont, the Minister of the Budget, with the assist- 
ance of a group of experts. This programme, which has come to be known 
as the Vanoni Plan, 1s not a detailed plan of action : tt contains a series of 
forecasts and assumptions of how production, consumption, investment, 
the balance of payments and the employment market will develop. If these 
predictions prove correct, full employment will be possible by 1964. This 
is the first time that an over-all evaluation of the relations between the 
various fundamentals of the Italian economy has been submitted to the 
national authorities responsible for economic policy. The plan has been 
submitted for examination by the various departments and national bodies 
concerned and by the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
Later, when the necessary inquiries into the prospects in the different 
sectors have been completed and the observations solicited have been received, 
the plan will be translated into a practical programme for the economic 
development of the country. The findings of the various inquiries will then 
be presented to the Parliament, so that the necessary legislation can be 
passed. 


The plan for the development of the Italian economy known as the 
“ Vanoni Plan ” has for its objective the absorption of Italy’s unemployed 
and underemployed through a long-term economic development policy 
aiming at an annual average increase in the national income of 5 per 


1 A number of articles have appeared in the International Labour Review on economic 
and social developments in Italy in recent years. See notably A. Capanna: “ Economic 
Problems and Reconstruction in Italy”, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951, and Vol. LXIV, 
No. 1, July 1951; R. Tremettonr: “ The Parliamentary Inquiry into Unemployment in 
Italy”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953; G. Parenti: “ Workers’ Housing and the Unem- 
ployment Problem in Italy: First Results of the Fanfani Plan ”, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, 
Jan. 1954; and A. Ostatu: “The Problem of Surplus Manpower in Europe ”, Vol. LXX, 
Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Oct. 1954. 

2 Schema di sviluppo dell’occupazione e del reddito in Italia nel decennio 1955-1964 
(Rome, Jan. 1955). 
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cent. An expansion of this order has been achieved in recent years, 
but could not be maintained without special pressure on the economy 
and increased economic co-operation at the international level. 

Over the last four years there has been a steady rise in income (from 
8,570 thousand million lire in 1950 to 10,450 thousand million in 1954), 
coupled with large-scale investment amounting to 21 per cent. of the 
gross national product. This expansion has been possible mainly because 
30 per cent. of the investments have come from public funds, and also 
because the country has been receiving foreign aid, mostly in the form 
of grants (the deficit in the balance of payments covered by foreign 
credits has averaged about 200 thousand million lire every year). Other 
factors have been the country’s unharnessed production capacity (in 
the form of plant and labour) and improvements in equipment and pro- 
duction methods in both industry and agriculture. 

By contrast, there has been a persistent lack of balance on the 
national employment market, and the number of unemployed has 
remained steady at about 2 million. The demand for labour has been 
slack, and any increases in production and income have been used to 
improve the working and living conditions of persons already in employ- 
ment rather than to absorb the unemployed. Additional requirements 
have been met from the natural increase in the labour force, and also by 
drawing on the underemployed and a certain number of the unemployed. 
However, the general level of unemployment has been kept constant 
by the large amount of underemployment, by young workers and women 
making their first appearance on the employment market and by workers 
who had hitherto had jobs but lost them as a result of higher productivity 
schemes involving the modernisation of plant and working methods. 

If the country is to maintain the annual 5 per cent. increase in na- 
tional income, capital investment will have to be on a far greater scale 
than hitherto. Between 1950 and 1954 the rate of return on capital was 
2.7 per cent. (In normal circumstances it is never less than 3 per cent.) 
Over the next few years, moreover, any increase in revenue will have to 
reckon with a very different set of forces conditioning the supply of 
labour. There will no longer be any surplus manpower for the expansion 
of agricultural and industrial production. The technical reorganisation 
of production, which was undertaken in the years immediately following 
the war, will be complete ; consequently any further capital investment 
needed in the normal course of technical development will not result in 
manpower surpluses on the scale of previous years. Heavier capital 
investment to ensure a continued expansion in the national income will 
make it possible to meet applications for employment faster and also to 
absorb the mass of unemployed, despite the transfer of many agricultural 
workers to industrial and tertiary occupations and despite any rise in 
population that cannot be offset by emigration. 

The following factors must therefore be taken into account in any 
economic development policy. Firstly, there will soon be no more 
unused capacity for production (in the form of plant and labour). 
Secondly, it would be wrong to hope for any major technical develop- 
ments in agriculture (where a great deal of progress has been made in 
recent years) or for foreign assistance on the same scale as hitherto. 
Thirdly, factors that can help to reduce, if not eliminate, the present 
disparity between the southern part of Italy and elsewhere must not be 
neglected. 

A considerable and sustained effort will be needed over a long period 
before the barriers in the way of more rapid economic development can 
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be broken down. In many cases this will mean embarking on long-term 
projects to remodel the country’s “ infrastructure ” (land development, 
irrigation, housing, roads, ports, etc.), the economic effects of which 
will not be apparent for several years. Other schemes, even though 
they can be executed fairly quickly, will not yield any definite returns 
until corresponding investments have been made in other sectors. Even 
the expansion of industry, particularly in the backward areas, cannot 
be expected to bring about any rapid improvement in either the national 
income or the employment situation. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
it will take ten years, from 1955 to 1964, to expand the national income 
and absorb the greater part of the country’s surplus manpower. This 
ten-year period has consequently been taken as the basis for all inquiries. 


THE SupPLy OF LABOUR 


Between 1955 and 1964 the supply of labour will be derived from 
the following sources : 


Natural Increase 


It is estimated that, over the ten-year period, the labour force will 
increase by about 2 million persons. The annual inflow will average 
between 500,000 and 600, and the outflow between 300,000 and 
350,000. Between 1955 and 1959 the annual rate of natural growth will 
show a tendency to drop (from 217,000 to 134,000), rising to 274,000 
in 1960 and falling off again towards the end of the period to 181,000. 
The rate of natural growth will vary in the different regions—4.3 per 
cent. (as compared with 1954) in the centre and north and as high as 
22.4 per cent. in the south. In absolute figures, the natural increase in 
the labour force is estimated at 600,000 persons in the centre and north 
and 1,400,000 in the south. 


Underemployment 


During the period under review the number of underemployed has 
been estimated at about 900,000. This figure represents the number of 
workers (mostly in agriculture) that cannot be transferred to other 
sectors without loss of income to the branches that they leave (on the 
assumption that there is no change in technical conditions). These 
persons are, in fact, underemployed, but register as unemployed for a 
number of complicated reasons of a psychological nature. 


Technological Unemployment 


Over the ten-year period fresh employment will have to be found 
for 800,000 workers who will become redundant as a result of the com- 
aign to increase productivity (particularlv in industry). An expansion 
in productivity will have to be achieved if the country is to increase its 
export trade and so offset the rise in imports essential to a quickening 
in the pace of economic progress. 

In assessing the supply of labour, allowance must also be made for 
frictional unemployment (estimated at about 700,000 persons, or a 
little over 3 per cent. of the labour force in 1954) and also for emigra- 
tion (which is expected to be at an average annual rate of 80,000 persons, 
or about the same as during recent years). 
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The supply of labour over the ten years should therefore be as 
shown in table I 


TABLE I. SUPPLY OF LABOUR, 1955-64 


Natural increase in the labour force ..... eae 


Other persons seeking employment : 
(a) in agriculture : 











(i) umemployed in 1954 ....... k's 400,000 
(ii) unemployed as a result of underemploy- 
ment and technological developments . 900,000 
1,300,000 
Less frictional unemployment ....... 250,000 
1,050,000 
(b) outside agriculture : 
(i) unemployed in 1954 ........ . 1,400,000 
(ii) unemployed as a result of underemploy- 
ment and technological developments. . 800,000 
2,200,000 
Less frictional unemployment ....... 450,000 
i ; 1,750,000 
TE wet ce senvasrivsv. Gee 
Less emigration over the ten years ..........-. 800,000 
Grand total ........ . 4,000,000 


According to the plan the aim of policy should be, firstly, to find 
employment in the economic system for 2,300,000 workers (representing 
the natural increase in the labour force and the amount of non-frictional 
unemployment) and for 900,000 of the underemployed and, secondly, 
to find new jobs for about 800,000 workers who are expected to become 
redundant as a result of technological developments. Over the ten 
years, the total labour force will increase from 19.7 million to 20.9 million 
persons, due allowance being made for emigration. 

The creation of 4 million more employment openings would be an 
exceptional achievement not only because of the large-scale capital 
investment it involves but also because, if it were possible, it would 
bring the Italian economic and social system into equilibrium for the 
first time since the political unification of the country. After 1964 a 
contraction in the supply of labour is expected, owing to slower popula- 
tion growth ; the estimated increase in the labour force is 110,000 in 1965, 
98,000 in 1966 and 80,000 in 1967. This tendency is expected to be 
particularly marked in the north and centre of the country, where by 
1966 and 1967 the number of workers leaving the employment market 
will be higher than the number joining it. 

After 1965 there should be no great difficulty in finding jobs for more 
of the underemployed and for a large number of women making their 
first appearance on the employment market. It is therefore expected 
that the ten years between 1955 and 1964 will be a turning point in 
Italian social and economic history. 
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INCREASE IN THE LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 
AND HIGHER NATIONAL INCOME 


In 1954 the national income amounted to 10,450 thousand million 
lire (agriculture 2,775 thousand million and industry and services 
7,675 thousand million). The average annual income of the individual 
worker was 530,000 lire (347,000 in agriculture and 656,000 in industry 
and services). 

There is little possibility of increasing the very slender incomes of 
the farming population. The 4 million additional employment openings 
will have to be created in industry and services. Whether it will be 
possible to maintain the annual 5 per cent. increase in the national 
income will depend on the following four factors : 

The first and largest contribution (44.2 per cent.) is expected from the 
income derived from the 3,200,000 extra jobs created outside agriculture. 
Calculated at an average rate of some 900,000 lire per job, this contribu- 
tion would amount to 2,900 thousand million lire over the ten years. 
A second contribution will be derived from the increase in the net 
agricultural product that is considered possible despite the reduction 
in the labour force. This increase, at an average rate of 3 per cent. per 
year, will bring in an additional 550 thousand million lire (8.4 per cent. 
of the total increase). A third contribution will come from the ex- 
ploitation of the country’s surplus production capacity, particularly in 
engineering, textiles, iron and steel and various tertiary occupations 
(to a sum of 600 thousand million lire, or 9.2 per cent. of the total 
increase). 

A fourth contribution of 2,500 thousand million lire (38.2 per cent. 
of the total increase) is expected from higher productivity in non- 
agricultural activities. Individual earnings in these sectors could be 
increased by an average of 3 per cent. a year, account being taken of the 
new jobs that will have to be found for the 800,000 persons likely to 
suffer technological unemployment. Given the conditions that obtain in 
Italy, this rate of increase is the best that can be expected and cannot 
be exceeded without jeopardising the programme. 

If new employment openings are to be created on the scale envisaged, 
there will have to be an increase in the national income of 6,550 thousand 
million lire over the ten years. This could be achieved without prejudice 
to the higher productivity drive. It is emphasised that no attempt has 
been made to establish any direct proportional relationship between 
the rate of increase in the national income and the rate of increase in 
the volume of employment. An expansion in employment will be 
possible only if the increase in the national income is greater than the 
rise in productivity. In fact, a solution to the problem of creating a 
substantial number of new jobs without abandoning the goal of higher 
productivity can be found only in a very rapid expansion in the national 
income. If the national income increased at only a slightly higher rate 
than productivity, existing industrial centres would have no difficulty 
in offsetting the difference by limiting the expansion in employment, 
in which case there would be no prospect of achieving any substantial 
improvement in the non-industrial areas. No headway could be made with 
the economic development of the south if the expansion in the national 
income were less than 5 per cent. Further, this expansion implies a more 
than proportional increase in capital investment. As soon as the rate 
of increase in productivity has been exceeded, the additional amount 
of capital required is disproportionate to the rise in income derived from 
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the sectors of production where the extra employment openings are 
created. Subsequently, moreover, there will be a further need for 
capital investment in a number of basic industries. It follows that the 
aims set forth in the plan cannot be achieved without a higher ratio 
between capital investment and average income, on the one hand, and 
al between savings and consumption, on the other—the more so since one 
of the aims of the plan is to achieve a balance of payments. If no pro- 


on 


Y vision were made for increased saving on the scale necessary for the 
of financing of the programme, the rate of increase in the national income 
gs would be lower than that adopted as the basis of the plan, and the total 


be amount of capital available for consumption would be less than had 
been estimated. 


. Finally, it is only by channelling a greater proportion of individual 
1e incomes away from the consumer market, so as to maintain the annual 
e. increase in the national income at the rate of 5 per cent., that there is 
1- any possibility (assuming that the national currency is stable) of absorb- 





ing the labour supply, increasing productivity, reducing the present 
ot disparities between the different regions and achieving a fairer distribu- 
tion of consumer goods. 


t. THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME AND INVESTMENT 


Sufficient capital will therefore have to be accumulated to create 
3,200,000 extra jobs in sectors outside agriculture, raise the productivity 
of the entire employed labour force (while avoiding technological 
unemployment among the 800,000 displaced workers), and increase 
stocks on a scale commensurate with the rise in national revenue. 

The volume of investment needed has been estimated under four 
main headings— 

(a) investments mainly earmarked for the exploitation of natural 
resources or the creation of registered capital, but which do not result 
in any appreciable increase in permanent employment ; 

(6) investments in housing, which will serve to produce a special 
type of consumer goods but will not result in any increase in permanent 
employment ; 

(c) investments in industry and services with a view to providing 
the plant and equipment needed for new jobs, increasing the productivity 
of workers already in employment, and building up the necessary stock ; 
. (d) investments earmarked for the modernisation of plant, so that 
full use can be made of existing equipment. 


The first three types of investment will be financed from net savings, 
and the fourth from amortisation funds. 

In the formation of capital within the framework of the present 
system, the following methods are possible : 

Firstly, the State can take rapid and effective action in sectors 
where a considerable amount of public capital has already been invested, 
and where there are possibilities of attracting private investment on a 
larger scale, namely agriculture, public utilities, public works, and 
housing. The first three are called the “ propulsive ” sectors and are 
bound up with the country’s productive capacity. For them a direct 
programme of investment can be framed. In housing, government action 
is partly dictated by social needs but, once these needs are met, any 
schemes that are undertaken may be regarded as an additional stimulus 
to the expansion of demand. 
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A second possibility is for the State to make direct investments in 
industrial undertakings, so as to settle additional plant in certain areas, 
bolster the country’s basic industries and any others that are likely to 
prove attractive to private capital investment and, lastly, ensure the 
subsequent development of industrial sectors already under state control. 
Here the policy would be to encourage a practice that has been current 
since the war and to adapt it to new circumstances. 

Lastly, economic policy can have a genuine influence on capital 
formation through taxation and other measures whereby entrepreneurs 
are given greater facilities and inducements than are afforded by the 
normal market. 


The Propulsive Sectors 


In the propulsive sectors (agriculture, public utilities and public 
works), where the Government will take effective action to carry through 
its economic policy, the volume of investment needed has been assessed 
as follows : 


Agriculture. 


In view of the extensive resources that are still inadequately ex- 
ploited, further development in agriculture will be possible without 
prejudice to development programmes in other sectors. Propulsive 
investment will establish a more satisfactory balance between labour 
supply and demand, increase food production and food consumption, 
and expand the domestic market for industrial products as a result of 
the higher living standards of the rural population. In all, 4 million 
hectares of land will be brought under cultivation. 

The increase in gross production has been estimated at 22.6 per cent., 
or 670 thousand million lire. The volume of farm produce available for 
consumption will increase by 35.8 per cent., and by the end of the 
10-year period the trade balance for food products will show a credit of 
70 thousand million lire, as against a debit of 50 thousand million in 
1954. The net investments required for the implementation of the 
programme (including land development and reform, mechanisation, 
technical assistance, vocational training and so on) have been estimated 
at 3,476 thousand million lire, of which 2,015 thousand million (58 per 
cent.) would be supplied by the State. 


Public Utilities. 


These include electric power, natural gas, and urban and inter-urban 
transport (railwavs, trams, etc.). Increased production and improved 
services will require a net capital investment of the order of 4,960 
thousand million lire. The proposed expansion in the production of 
electric power and natural gas (particularly methane, of which the 
country has a plentiful supply), will have a beneficial influence on the 
balance of commercial payments. 


Public Works. 


These will be of considerable importance not only in improving and 
expanding the national road network, hydraulic power plant and forestry 
reserves but also in creating new employment opportunities. Most of 
the expanded programme of public works, for which the net capital 
investment has been estimated at 2,810 thousand million lire, will be 
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implemented in the first few years, when the directly productive sectors 
are still expanding relatively slowly. 


It has been estimated from the various forecasts and from material 
supplied by different experts and government departments that capital 
investment in the three propulsive sectors will amount to 11,237 thousand 
million lire. This figure can probably be cut by 5 per cent. or thereabouts. 
The volume of employment, however, will not be greatly influenced by 
the increase in investment in these sectors. Jobs could be found for 
410,000 workers, in addition to the 340,000 already in employment— 
which is not much more than 10 per cent. of the total number of persons 
to be placed in the course of the 10 years covered by the plan. 

It follows that almost all the answers to the problem of capital 
formation directly productive of new jobs will have to be found outside 
the propulsive sectors. Even so, propulsive capital investments will 
serve the very useful purpose of encouraging the exploitation of natural 
resources (power and agriculture), stepping up the programme of all 
types of public works (which are essential to any process of develop- 
ment) and stimulating a general expansion in the national revenue as a 
result of the multiplier effect. 


The Investments Required for the Creation of New Jobs 


In practice, no large-scale expansion in employment can be expected 
from the propulsive sectors, and the same is true of housing, where any 
additional jobs that may occur will not be stable. It follows that the 
necessary increase in employment will have to be achieved by invest- 
ments in industry and services. 

By contrast with the propulsive sectors, no assessment of the volume 
of capital required for the creation of these jobs, the development of 
productivity and the building up of stocks can be deduced from existing 
estimates or plans, as no research work has been undertaken. Calcula- 
tions for industry and services have consequently been based on the 
average capital requirement per job and other uncertain data. Amend- 
ments may subsequently be made when further research has been 
undertaken for each branch. 

The capital required for the creation of new jobs (including the cost 
of premises and plant) has been assessed at 4,800 thousand million lire 
for the 10-year period. This figure has been arrived at on the basis 
of an estimated average requirement of 1.5 million lire for each job 
(10 million for industries needing large-scale capital investment, 1.5 
million for other secondary industries and 1 million for tertiary activities). 
In terms of jobs this means creating 100,000 new employment oppor- 
tunities in the industries in the first group, 1.5 million in the other 
industries and handicrafts, and 1.6 million in tertiary activities. 

Increases in productivity will require a capital investment of 3,000 
thousand million lire and the building up of stocks a further 800 thous- 
and million. During the period under review investments should 
expand by an average of 11 per cent. every year. In the early part of 
the programme this expansion is expected to fall short of the general 
average, partly because some of the country’s productive capacity will 
not yet be fully harnessed, and partly because the development policy 
is not expected to yield immediate results. 

These investments will be very different from those contemplated 
in the propulsive sectors. Some will be “ normal” private investments, 
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i. e. those made in response to the normal inducements of the market. 
Others, also private, are expected from the additional] inducements held 
out by the propulsive policy (the implementation of programmes in the 
propulsive sectors, a policy of tax exemptions, credit facilities, etc., and 
public investments in industry). Lastly, there will be the Government’s 
new capital investments in industry to cover development requirements 
in sectors where the public authorities have a decisive part to play, 
or to integrate private investments where these are inadequate or not 
well distributed geographically. 

The need for some means of regulating the programme of investment 
is emphasised. The expansion might well proceed at such a rate as 
to create a demand for elements that have not yet become available, 
with inflationary results. On the other hand, the pace may be so slow 
that not all elements available can be put to good use. These difficulties, 
should they arise, cannot be faced and remedied until after the pro- 
gramme has been put in hand. Since no major changes can be made 
to the development plans for the propulsive sectors (which are scheduled 
to prepare the basic structure), the regulating factor will have to be 
housing policy. 

Housing Policy 

Investments in housing are a good way of ensuring the smooth and 
orderly implementation of the programme as a whole, because, although 
they influence demand, no additional means of production are created. 
The proportion of income invested is capable of infinite adjustment, 
depending on the structure of consumption ; the production of such 
consumer goods as houses can be adapted to the effective level of demand, 
and the volume of investment can be raised or lowered depending on 
how the level of demand compares with the general programme of 
development. Since the main emphasis will be on productive capital 
investments, housing will have to expand more slowly than the national 
income, at a rate of 4 per cent. 

The housing situation in Italy leaves much to be desired, and is less 
favourable than in other European countries. The amount of new 
accommodation needed over the 10 years covered by the plan has been 
assessed at 13 million rooms. Assuming an increase of 4 per cent. per 
year, it would, in 10 years, be possible to build 10.2 million rooms, at 
a capital investment of 5,100 thousand million lire. It is estimated 
that 6.7 million rooms can be built by private enterprise (including 1 
million with the assistance of state subsidies) and 3.5 million by the 
public authorities. This would be the basic programme but, should the 
demand for expendable consumer goods prove insufficient to maintain 
the general programme, a subsequent expansion in the housing scheme 
would have to be envisaged to create new employment opportunities. 
Another 2.8 million rooms could be constructed under an additional 
programme of this kind ; this would be enough to cover all the country’s 
housing requirements in the course of the 10-year period. The construc- 
tion of 2 million of these extra rooms would be the work of private 
enterprise (1.4 million of them with the assistance of state subsidies) ; 
in addition, the public authorities could undertake to build 800,000. 


Pattern and Distribution of Investment 


Table II summarises the investment programmes in the different 
branches and compares the average annual volume of investment over 
the period 1955-64 with that of 1954. 
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TABLE II. NET AND GROSS INVESTMENT, 1955-64 
(Thousand million lire) 





Net investment 



































Propulsive Industry and Housing 
Veer sectors 1 tertiony | ues Total | Renew- ae 
Amount | ry a Amount 4 — | Amount | — 
1954 630 | 42 460 | 30.6 | 410 | 27.4 | 1,500 | 850 |} 2,350 
1955-1964 | 1,063.7 | 43.7 860 | 35.3 | 510 21 | 2,433.7 | 1,077 | 3,510.7 
(average) | | | | | | 








This table shows how far capital formation will have to be expanded 
and the present structure of investment modified, so as to increase the 
percentage devoted to productive purposes. Whereas net investment 
amounted to 14.4 per cent. of the net national income in 1954, it will 
have to maintain an average of 18 per cent. over the ten years. 

It is emphasised that no hard and fast rule can be laid down for 
the rate and pattern of investment, which will have to be determined 
in the light of economic and technical priorities that cannot be pre- 
dicted. The credits earmarked for the propulsive programmes will be 
higher in the first few years, but will fall off as the productive capacity 
of the nation gradually expands. At the outset, therefore, the ratio 
between capital and income will be lower than the average but will 
subsequently rise as increasing returns are forthcoming from productive 
capital investment. The rate of investment in plant modernisation and 
renewal schemes will be stepped up at the beginning of the programme 
to 4 per cent. per year, and this will later be increased still further, 
reaching a figure of 5 per cent. during the closing phase. Gross invest- 
ments will expand more rapidly than national income ; the proportion 
at present stands at 21 per cent., but will rise to 25 per cent. by the 
time the programme is completed. 

Table III shows how investments are to be distributed among the 


TABLE III. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NET INVESTMENT 











North and centre | South Total 
Sector Thousand ¥ i ‘Thousand 7 a Thousand 
million ~ million = = million 
lire cont. lire cont. lire 
See en te : _ . 
Propulsive sectors : 

Agriculture 1,502 46 1,785 54 3,287 

Public utilities 2,999 64 1,701 36 4,700 
Public works 


1,310 49 1,340 51 





Total for propulsive 





























sectors . 5,811 52 4,826 48 10,637 

Housing 2,400 47 2,700 53 5,100 
Industry 2,700 50 2,700 50 5,400 
Services 1,700 55 1,500 | 45 3,200 
Grand total . 12,611 52 | 24,337 


11,726 | 48 
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various parts of Italy in order to reduce the disparities in economic and 
social structure between the north and centre and the south. 

By allocating nearly 50 per cent. of the investment in the propulsive 
sectors to the south, it is hoped to build up the fixed social capital 
essential to its development. The volume of investments per inhabitant 
will be 410,000 lire in the south, as compared with 270,000 lire in other 
areas. Yet even this will not suffice to bring about all the changes that 
are planned ; investments in the propulsive sectors and in housing will 
have to be co-ordinated with those used to build up the production 
plant that is to serve as a permanent source of income and employment. 
Hence the plan to make similar efforts in industry and services. 

As was mentioned earlier, a major expansion in investment demands 
a considerable development in savings; if savings were not sufficiently 
expanded it would not be possible to attain the objectives of the pro- 
gramme in employment during the 10-year period. It is estimated that, 
unless savings can be raised by at least 22.5-23 per cent., it will take 13 
or 14 years to reach the objectives instead of 10, 

Since it is impossible to foresee what changes will take place in the 
structure of investment and what will be the effective contribution of 
the different sources of financing, it is proposed that these sources 
should be studied in the light of what happens between 1955 and 1958. 
In this way a more definite relationship can be established between the 
estimated scale of saving and the action to be taken. These are the years 
when the savings drive should reach its climax and the various policies 
and programmes will be framed. No major changes are expected in 
the general pattern of investment as compared with 1954, and the 
work of creating additional employment openings will gradually go 
forward. Only in the final phase will the pattern of investment undergo 
its most important changes. During the first four years 1.5 million 
additional employment openings will be created with the help of invest- 
ments in the propulsive sectors (to the amount of 3,190 thousand 
million lire), the industrial and tertiary sectors (2,350 thousand million 
lire) and housing (1,800 thousand million lire). The improvement on 
the national employment market will therefore be comparatively limited. 
It is accordingly proposed to put in hand a major part of the supplement- 
ary housing Se (1 million rooms out of a scheduled total of 
2.8 million). This will require an additional investment of 500 thousand 
million lire. The implementation of this supplementary programme, 
however, will depend on whether savings can be expanded to the extent 
required for capital formation. 

This four-year programme is regarded as a sort of test-bench for the 
project as a whole ; it will show how all the different factors affecting 
social and economic progress have developed, and will also indicate 
how far the various sources of financing have stimulated saving as a 
result of the different policies. 


RESULTS EXPECTED 
Consumption 


The changes expected in the Italian economic balance sheet in the 
course of the ten years as a result of the programmes put in hand to 
raise the national income, expand the volume of employment and 
jor agg the deficit in the country’s balance of payments are shown in 
table IV. 
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TABLE IV. THE ITALIAN ECONOMY, 1954 AND 1964 


























1954 1964 
Item Th a Th Percentage 
milion | 2e¢ | milion | Ee | Se 
National income .. . | 10,450 | 91.1 | 17,000 | 92.8 63 
Plus investments for 
re 850 7.4 1,315 7.2 55 
Gross national 
product . . . | 11,300 | 98.5 | 18,315 /100.0 62 
Plus surplus of 
imports over exports 
in respect of goods 
and services ... 170 1.5 — —- —_— 
Available resources .. | 11,470 [100.0 | 18,315 (100.0 60 
Less gross investment 2,350 | 20.5 4,652 | 25.4 98 
Total for public and 
private consumption 9,120 | 79.5 | 13,663 | 74.6 50 


























It will be seen that while income is expected to rise by 63 per cent., 
and gross investment by 98 per cent., the resources available for con- 
sumption will increase by no more than 50 per cent. ; one-third of the 
expansion in resources over the ten years will have to be devoted to 
investment. Savings can be expanded only in conditions of increasing 
income, and it will accordingly be difficult to achieve any improvement 
in the proportion of income saved without a rise in current income. 
It is assumed that, as income rises, a higher proportion of the increase 
can be set aside for savings, Capital formation can be scaled up as 
required without any effect on the average level of consumption, provided 
that the upward movement of the latter can be held in check. It is 
emphasised that the first benefits of the greater volume of resources 
available for consumption should go to the 4 million workers who are 
found employment. Any rise in the level of consumption should there- 
fore go hand in hand with a fairer distribution of goods and services. 

On the assumption that the average consumption of the unemployed 
and underemployed is at present half that of the employed, and that 
there will be a more than proportional rise in the consumption of persons 
for whom the project creates new employment opportunities, it is hoped 
to achieve an increase of approximately 30 per cent. in the volume of 
consumption of the labour force in its entirety by 1964. Part of this 
increase will be due to the fact that new jobs will be available, with a 
consequent reduction in the burden of underemployment, rather than 
to the fact that income will expand. Appropriate action will be needed to 
check the upward trend in the volume of consumption. To avoid any 
danger of inflation, an appropriate fiscal policy will have to be adopted ; 
in addition, foreign aid will be required to help the country to overcome 
its inevitable difficulties. 


The Balance of Payments 


The proposed expansion in consumption, investment and production 
will greatly influence the different items in the balance of payments, 
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and it is hoped that by the end of the ten-year period the deficit will 


disappear. Table V summarises the changes expected. 


TABLE V. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1954 AND 1964 
(Thousand million lire) 








Sector | 1954 | 1964 
Iron and steel er ee eee ee - 94 —- 295 
Agriculture and food ......... - 70 + 80 
CO ee aaE gt hy tae - 189 — 260 
Textiles Sg a ae eM - - 32 — 140 
Engineering ' be te er on - 3 + 90 
Chemical and other ‘industries eee a - 117 - 80 


Difference between value of goods imported 











and their value f.o.b. + 115 + 190 
Total for the balance of trade .. . - 390 — 415 
Freight se : + 13 + 80 
Emigrants’ remittances . + 85 + 125 
Travel and miscellaneous . + 122 + 210 
Total for invisibles . + 220 + 415 

Grand total. .. - 170 - 




















The increase of some 89 per cent. in the credit balance for invisibles 
will therefore have a decisive part to play in bringing the balance of 
payments into equilibrium. 

The development of trade is also very important, and to achieve 
equilibrium in the balance of payments exports will have to be expanded 
more rapidly than imports. 

On the basis of the estimates made for each item in the balance of 
trade, and with due allowance for the increased volume of consumption, 
the requirements of the development programme and the expansion 
in production, it is estimated that imports will go up by 43 per cent. and 
exports by 60 per cent. 

Of the two ways of restoring equilibrium in the balance of payments 
(restricting imports or increasing trade), the second is favoured, in 
expectation of a wider foreign market for Italian products in both 
industry and agriculture (particularly in chemicals and engineering). 

Over the ten years, imports will increase more slowly than the 
national revenue because agricultural production will increase under the 
influence of the development programme and will suffice to cover the 
country’s increased demand for basic foodstuffs, and coal imports will 
remain unchanged as a result of the growing use of natural gas. 

The increase in exports is to be achieved through higher productivity ; 
in addition to greater cash returns on the factors of production, this 
should also make for lower prices and thus facilitate increased sales 
abroad. 

An increase in exports is dependent, however, to some extent on the 
commercial policies of the countries (particularly in Europe) where 
Italian agricultural products are marketed and also on the rate of 
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economic progress in underdeveloped countries, where there is a sale 
for Italian chemical and engineering products. The assumptions made 
in this connection are based on the present trend in the demand curve, 
which is rising faster than the national income and the total volume 
of trade. 

Essentially, therefore, the improvement in the balance of trade 
will be dependent on external factors ; if the necessary increase in Italian 
exports is not realised, it may be possible to cut down on certain imports, 
such as oil and iron and steel, and fill the gap thus left by an expansion 
in output. 


Income 


Between 1954 and 1964 the implementation of the programme will 
result in the changes in income shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. NET INCOME, 1954 AND 1964, BY SECTOR AND AREA 



























































Absolute values Percentages by Percentages of Perce ntage 
| iia a areas area totals 9954-1964 
| North | South | J North South realy North South realy North South cae 
| | Y | [| fT 
1954 | | | | 
Agriculture | 1,835| 940 | 2,775| 66 | 34 |100| 22| 43) 26| — | — | — 
| Industry 3,395| 755 | 4,150) 82 | 18 |100| 41| 34) 40); —|— | — 
| Services . 3,020| 505 | 3,525| 86 | 14 |100| 37| 23| 34) — | — | — 
| Total . 8,250 | 2,200 | 10,450] 79 | 21 | 100} 100| 100} 100) — | — | — 
| 
1964 | 
Agriculture | 2,160} 1,160 | 3,320| 65 | 35 |100; 18) 24; 20); — | — | — 
Industry 5,480 | 2,080 | 7,560] 72 | 28 |100| 45| 43) 44) — | — | — 
Services . 4,560 | 1,560 | 6,120] 75 | 25 | 100} 37| 33| 36) — | — | — 
_ Total . 12,200 | 4,800 | 17,000 | 72 | 28 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100) — | — | — | 
| Increase | 
| 1954-1964 | | 
| Agriculture! 325} 220 545/60 | 40/100) 8) 9| 8| 18 | 23) 20 | 
| Industry 2,085 | 1,325 | 3,410| 61 | 39 | 100) 53) 51/ 52) 61 1175| 82 | 
| Services. .|_1,540| 1,055 | 2,595| 59 | 41 | 100) 39) 40/ 40) 51 | 209| 74 | 
— : 3,950 | 2,600 | 6,550| 60 | 40 | 100! 100/ 100| 100) 48 | 118] 63 | 
ee ae EES = 




















The average annual increase in the national income is determined 
by the varying rates of expansion in the different sectors: 1.8 per cent. 
in agriculture, 6.2 per cent. in industry and 5.7 per cent. in services. 
A decline in the share of agriculture and a corresponding increase in 
the other sectors would provide a pointer to the progress being made 
in overcoming the country’s age-old problems of depression, unemploy- 
ment, low productivity and marked disparities between the different 
regions. During the 10-year period the national income in the north 
and centre will increase by 48 per cent., and in the south by roughly 
118 per cent ; the share of the south in the over-all increase in income 
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has been put at 60 per cent. Yet, even though about half the volume 
of investment is earmarked for the south, there will be no corresponding 
rise in the level of income and consumption. Most of Italian industry 
is concentrated in the north and centre, and it is there that the greatest 
benefits will be derived, not only under the direct influence of the 
multiplier process set in motion by capital investments in that area 
but also as an indirect consequence of investments in the south.? It 
follows that the country will still derive most of its income from the 
north and centre (the estimates for 1964 are 72 per cent. for industry 
and 75 per cent. for services), but there will be a definite improvement 
in the south as compared with 1954. In 1964 its contribution to the 
national income has Som put at 28 per cent. (as against 21 per cent. in 
1954) for a population representing 38 per cent. of the total for the 
whole of Italy. 


Employment 


The effects of increases and structural changes in income on the 
volume and pattern of employment are shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII. STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1954 AND 1964 


























(Thousands) 
Sector 1954 ——- 1964 
Workers employed in : { 
Agriculture .. . 7,600 -900 6,700 | 
Industry. .... 5,000 +1,550 6,550 | 
Services .... . | 5,300 + 1,650 6,950 
Industry and 
services .... 10,300 + 3,200 13,500 
aes «+ 17,900 + 2,300 20,200 
Unemployed in : 
Agriculture ... 400 -150 250 
ee 800 -500 300 
Services... 600 -450 150 
Industry and 
services .... 1,400 -950 450 
Total. . . 1,800 ~1,100 700 : 
Labour force in: 
Agriculture... 8,000 -1,050 6,950 
Industry. . . . . | 5,800 + 1,050 6,850 
Services .... . | 5,900 + 1,200 7,100 | 
Industry and 
services .... 11,700 +2.250 13,950 | 
| 
ee 19,700 + 1,200 20,900 | 











As we have seen, all the new jobs are to be found in sectors outside 
agriculture—in agriculture itself the labour force is to be reduced. A 





1 According to inquiries into the multiplier effects produced by investments in the 
south, only 60 per cent. of the resulting income has gone to benefit the southern region. 
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figure of about 13 per cent. has been advanced for the over-all increase 
in the volume of employment ; this involves a 31 per cent. expansion 
in the labour force in industry and services and a 12 per cent. reduction 
in the labour force in farming. The proportion of farm labourers in the 
total labour force will drop from 41 per cent. in 1954 to 33 per cent. 
in 1964; by contrast, the proportion of workers occupied in industry 
over the same period will rise from 29 to 33 per cent., and that of persons 
in the service trades from 30 to 34 per cent. 


Internal Migration. 


The reduction in the volume of farm labour does not mean that all 
the surplus workers will be obliged to leave the countryside. Many 
will find employment locally in industry or services, where an expansion 
will be a logical consequence of the programme. The individual earnings 
of farm workers will increase by 46 per cent., with a consequent ex- 
pansion in tertiary activities, of which there are few, if any, at the 
present time. In agricultural production structural changes and 
technical improvements will provide a stimulus to occupations outside 
agriculture but associated with it. Of the 1,050,000 workers who will 
have to give up farming as their livelihood (350,000 in the north and 
centre and 700,000 in the south), it is estimated that 600,000 can be 
re-employed in country districts, so that in fact only 450,000 will need 
to move to the towns. 

Before a satisfactory balance can be struck between supply and 
demand on the employment market there will have to be other shifts 
of manpower, notably from the south to the north and centre. As a 
result of differences in the rate of population growth the supply of 
labour over the ten years covered by the project will increase by 1. 400-000 
in the south, as compared with 600,000 in the north. Allowing for 
800,000 emigrants (300,000 from the north and 500,000 from the south) 
and for 1,100,000 non-frictional unemployed (600,000 in the north and 
500,000 in the south) the total supply of labour will be 2,300,000 (900,000 
in the north and centre and 1,400,000 in the south). It is forecast that 
increased revenue in the north and centre will create 850,000 new em- 
ployment openings in industry and 1 million in the service trades (even 
allowing for a general rise in productivity). This figure will have to 
be reduced by 350,000 to take account of the jobs that will disappear in 
farming ; this leaves a net total of 1,500,000 openings, or 600,000 more 
than the available supply of labour. The only way to fill the gap will be 
to draw on migrants from the south. According to a number of assess- 
ments, the additional employment openings in the south (given the con- 
traction expected to occur in farming) will not amount to more than 
800,000 units, leaving a net surplus of 600,000. 


Vocational Training. 


There will be many changes in the make-up and utilisation of the 
available reserves of labour, and the fulfilment of the programme will 
accordingly depend on how the vocational training problem can be 
solved. This, moreover, is a problem that will face a very much wider 
range of workers than those for whom employment openings are created. 
The process of development is likely to transform a large number of 
existing occupations and will also create a demand for entirely different 
jobs. Even in agriculture, where the labour force will shrink, new skills 
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will be required if the workers are to cope with all the technical changes 
that are contemplated. After a general survey of the problem the plan 
points out that the task that lies ahead is twofold: firstly, training 
facilities will have to be provided for the young persons who reach 
working age during the implementation of the programme and also for 
the present mass of wholly or partly unemployed ; secondly, the benefits 
of education will have be extended to the population as a whole and, 
after 1964, continuation courses organised for workers leaving elementary 
school to enter the employment market. The scope of the training and 
retraining problem is considerable ; skills will have to be imparted to 
3 or 4 million candidates for jobs in Italy and other countries. In all, 
2,000 extra training centres will be needed : 40 per cent. of them for 
agriculture, 40 per cent, for industry and 20 per cent. for the service 
trades. 

Vocational training is indispensable not only for expanding employ- 
ment and the national income but also for raising productivity. The 
problem, therefore, is not so much what money will be needed as what 
concrete, swift and not too costly action can be taken to provide the 
country with a wider training network than it has at present and, at the 
same time, to adapt it to new circumstances. 


CONCLUSIONS 


According to the concluding chapter of the plan, it has been de- 
monstrated by investigation that the Italian economy can increase its 
production and achieve a satisfactory social and economic balance, 

rovided that certain predictions are borne out by events and that there 
is active economic co-operation at the international level. 

The unprecedented efforts that the economic system will be called 
upon to make in the field of saving and investment are not beyond the 
bounds of possibility, provided that the whole nation approaches the 
problem with unity of purpose. It should be possible to finance new 
investments out of increased revenue, but the fact remains that more 
than a third of the estimated increase will have to be expended in this 
way. Gross annual investments will be doubled in the course of the 
ten years, but the level of consumption will not be more than 50 per cent. 
= than it is at present. If a fairer distribution of income is to be 
achieved, the 4 million workers who are found new jobs will have to be 
allowed a prior claim to any expansion in the resources available for 
consumption. This will mean a considerable rise in income for those 
who are at present unemployed or underemployed, but workers already 
in employment can only expect a 30 per cent. increase in their volume 
of consumption. Major difficulties will have to be reckoned with in 
finding a solution to these problems, but they can be overcome by direct 
action and an appropriate line of general economic policy. To avoid 
any inflationary pressure that might jeopardise the programme, it will 
be necessary to adopt a fiscal, wage and general economic policy that 
will preclude the formation of monopolies in production and distribution. 
The elimination of unemployment, the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country’s backward areas, the strengthening and expansion 
of the national economy and the restoration of equilibrium in the balance 
of foreign a are all objectives well worth a nation-wide effort. 

Even if all the political conditions on which the success of the pro- 
gramme depends in its initial stages were to be fulfilled, it would still 
be open to question whether all the results expected of it are possible of 
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achievement in a market economy; shortcomings in the application of 
economic policy and the system of taxation, and the existence, on the 
one hand, of types of income that are not easy to assess and tax and, on 
the other, of persons in low-income brackets who can hardly be refused 
improvements, are all factors which, combined with the inevitable 
hitches that occur in implementing — project, are indicative of the 
difficulties likely to arise. It follows that effective foreign aid will be 
required to reduce the pressure of investment on the volume of resources 
derived from increased income, and to attenuate the difficulties that are 
likely to be met with in the early stages of the programme. Since the 
higher rate of saving will have to be maintained throughout the ten-year 
period and the level of consumption will be higher as a result of the 
additional demand for goods and services created by the workers who 
are found new jobs, foreign aid will be required throughout the period 
covered by the plan. Equilibrium in the balance of payments will not be 
possible until 1964. Only with the help of large-scale foreign aid and 
capital investment will it be possible to achieve the objectives within 
the ten-year period and, at the same time, to maintain the stability of the 
national currency. 

All these factors will have to be carefully considered, both by the 
responsible authorities in Italy (which will have to guard against any 
distortions or disparities likely to lead to an unjustified expansion in 
consumption) and by foreign countries (whose co-operation is a condition 
of success). The whole programme will have to be flexibly conceived ; 
its progress, moreover, will need careful watching, so that short-term 
forecasts can be made at any time of the way in which the national 
income is likely to develop, what foreign aid will be available, and what 

roportion of the total available resources can be channelled into capital 
investment. The practical details of economic policy will have to be 
adapted to the requirements of the moment, as assessed in the light of 
the objectives set forth in the plan. 

The plan is at present being studied in Italy by the various depart- 
ments and agencies concerned, and at the international level by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. In Italy the Council 
of Ministers has set up an ad hoc committee consisting of the departmental 
chiefs directly interested and has instructed it to make a start on the 
research work suggested in the plan. The Ministry of the Budget has 
also set up a central committee to co-ordinate the work being done by 
the other government departments, while the various Ministries con- 
cerned (Agriculture, Industry, Labour, Public Works, Foreign Affairs, 
etc.) have instituted their own specialised committees to study the 
different aspects of the project that particularly concern them. At the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, a study group has been set up 
under the chairmanship of the Minister himself to draw up detailed 
operational programmes in the fields of employment and vocational 
training. To assist it, several working parties have been formed to 
study problems of statistics, placement and internal migration, emigra- 
tion, vocational training, work for the unemployed, and wage and 
social security policy. First consideration will be given to the practical 
steps required for the implementation of the initial four-year programme ; 
an attempt will also be made to see how far the existing administrative 
system can and should be developed and improved. The membership 
of the study group includes representatives from the Ministries of 
Labour, Foreign Affairs and Education, the Treasury, and also various 
specialised bodies such as the Cassa del Mezzogiorno and the National 
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Housing Institute (INA-CASA). Meetings of the group will also be 
attended by a number of experts, as well as by representatives of 
workers’ and employers’ organisations.? 

Co-operation with employers and workers is considered an essential 
condition of success not only by the occupational associations but also 
by Mr. Vanoni himself. In a memorandum submitted to the Govern- 
ment in January 1955 the Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions 
expressed its interest in this “ planned and co-ordinated effort on the 
part of the public authorities to give the country economic stability 
and full employment within ten years”. While reserving its right to 
make a detailed study of the measures envisaged in the project and 
suggest the essential safeguards and conditions on which its success 
must finally depend, the confederation states that the workers’ share 
in it, like that of the employers, should be more than a mere formality 
and that both should have a part in making decisions and carrying 
them out. In its opinion the associations of workers’ and employers’ 
organisations in the plan should lead to mutual undertakings concerning 
the principles on which the plan will be executed ; it argues that the 
workers and their unions should not be alone in making sacrifices to 
find a solution to the country’s structural unemployment problem, any 
more than in enjoying the benefits that such a solution would afford. 
The Confederation also indicates its readiness to discuss these benefits 
and sacrifices with the employers and the responsible authorities. 

The plan has also been officially submitted to the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.). In 1954 the O.E.E.C. 
inquired into southern Italy’s economic and social development prob- 
lems, which were considered to be of fundamental importance to the 
western world.2 In January 1955 the Council of the O.E.E.C., after 
considering the plan, recognised that its aims were “ consistent with 
the spirit of the Convention for European Economic Co-operation ” and 
that “it is of importance for all member countries that a satisfactory 
solution should be found for the problem to which the programme is 
directed”. It also decided to instruct a working party (composed of 
representatives of Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Norway, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States and 
of the Chairman of the Economic Committee) “ to study the Italian 
economic development programme and to report as soon as possible 
to the Council both on the programme itself and on appropriate meas- 
ures which might be taken by other Member countries, or by the Organi- 
sation, to further its implementation ”.® 


1 Cf. Il Globo (Rome), 18 Mar. 1955. 
2 Cf. A. Osiatn, loc, cit. 
3 O.E.E.C. Press Release, No. A (55)6 (Paris, 14 Jan. 1955). 




















Agricultural Employment Problems 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


In the Federal Republic of Germany, where agriculture is an important 
occupation employing 5 million workers, agricultural employment problems 
have changed greatly since the foundation of the Republic in 1948. Whereas 
after the war there was a danger that agriculture would become a dumping 
ground for the industrially unemployed, the problem today is how to 
maintain an adequate labour force on the land. The following report 
discusses the various factors that affect the stability of agricultural employ- 
ment in the Federal Republic. 


The economy of the Federal Republic of Germany has had to face 
great changes. Industrial production had dropped in Germany after 
the war to a fraction of its pre-war level ; many factories had ceased to 
operate ; traffic and transport were paralysed ; one-third of all housing 
had been reduced to rubble ; inflation threatened ; millions of people 
were unemployed and millions near to starvation. Into the war-ravaged 
territory of the Federal Republic poured more than 10 million people, 
with few or no possessions, to increase the population by one-fourth. 
Today most of them have been absorbed, and the economy has recovered. 

Agriculture, though affected in many ways, has been the most 
stable factor in this changing picture. Farms gave shelter to millions 
of refugees and city dwellers when they fled from their homes. They 
provided employment for a further fifth of Germany’s manpower during 
the times of stress. Production shifted towards the products that could 
be consumed directly or that insured the highest quantitative output 
per unit of land. 

Although the structure of the agricultural economy remained 
relatively stable during these years and the subsequent period of recov- 
ery, its position in the country and in relation to the national economy 
as a whole has undergone basic changes. For instance, there are now 
361 people per 100 hectares of cultivable land, compared with 243 in 
pre-war Germany. Formerly agriculture produced four-fifths of the 
food consumed in the country ; today it produces only two-thirds. It is 
particularly grain that has to be imported: between 1935 and 1938, 
33 kg. of grain per head of the population had to be purchased abroad 
annually ; today the amount is more than double (73 kg.). Sugar 
imports have increased in the same way, though local production has 
more than doubled, and the amount to be imported has decreased 
sharply since 1951. Until these expanded agricultural imports (amount- 
ing in 1949 to more than 50 per cent. and today to 40 per cent. of total 
imports) could be paid for by the export of industrial goods, interim 
aid was provided. Today imports are paid for by exports of industrial 
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goods, the production of which has increased considerably as the 
country’s = capacity has risen. Industry employs larger 


numbers of workers and a higher proportion of the population than it 
did before the war, while employment in agriculture is today below the 
1939 level. Expansion has been ——— marked in the secondary 
industries, though the general tendency can be observed in all industries 
(table I). The employment trends in agriculture outlined in the following 
chapters must be seen in the light of these changes. 


TABLE I. STRUCTURE OF THE ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION, 
1939 anp 1950 














1939 1950 
Branch of 
economic activity yom ag Percent- a Percent- 
sands) age sands) 7 
Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 

hunting and fishing ...... 5,309 271 | 5,113 231 
Mining, quarrying, processing of 

quarry products and poe utili- 

Gee i. . 845 4 1,013 5 
Metal and metal products - 2,478 13 2,553 12 
Manufacturing (excl. metal products) 3,421 17 4,023 18 
Construction ... 1,380 7 1,751 8 
Commerce, finance and insurance ‘ 1,838 9 2,221 10 
CES. Re ee fe We wee ea ae 1,485 8 1,395 6 
Transport . ce aa ee a te 1,097 6 1,222 6 
Public services ins a at ee ee 1,818 9 2,299 10 
Not elsewhere classified pM eel By 11 , 484 2 

Total . . . {19,682 | 100 {22,074 | 100 























Source: Statistisches Bundesamt: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1954, 
p. 112. 
1 Including women working in the farm household. 


THE FARM POPULATION 


In 1950, 14 per cent. of the population of the Federal Republic 
depended on agriculture and forestry—a figure slightly lower than the 
percentage of the economically active population engaged in these 
occupations if women working in the farm household are excluded.* 
During the last four years urban employment has expanded rapidly 
and has drawn continually on the agricultural labour force, so that today 
the proportion of people living from the land is even lower than it was 
some years ago and will probably continue to fall. Agriculture’s contri- 
bution to the national income amounted to 10 per cent. in 1953, i.e. 
2.5 per cent. lower than in 1936, and is somewhat less than the proportion 
of the economically active population it represents. 


1 Women working in the farm household are considered to be “ economically active ” 
in agriculture, and therefore the number of family workers is exceedingly high. If one 
family worker is deducted per farm unit (1.9 million) the statistical picture becomes more 
realistic. See H. Prirpe and K. KUnpicer: “ Der Arbeitskraftebesatz der deutschen 
Landwirtschaft ”, in Agrarwirtschaft (Hanover), Vol. 1, No. 9, Oct. 1952, p. 269. 
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THE LABOUR FORCE IN AGRICULTURE 


By September 1953 the number of permanently: employed agri- 
cultural workers had decreased to 4.99 million. Of these, 4,012,900 were 
family workers and 987,000 hired workers. Of the latter, 81,000 worked 
in commercial gardening, 122,800 in forestry, and the remaining 783,000 
in the production of farm crops and animal husbandry. With an area 
of only 13.5 million hectares of cultivable land, the ratio of labour to 
land is therefore relatively high. It amounts to 24 persons per 100 hec- 
tares, excluding women working in the farm household. 

The concentration of people in small units is the result partly of the 
inefficient working methods used on such units and partly of the great 
intensity of cultivation. On the one hand many holdings have been 
continually subdivided, which makes mechanisation almost impossible, 
and on the other hand there are small holdings producing fruit, vegetables 
or wine that, despite their small area, ensure to the operator and his 
family an adequate living. In contrast to the fertile regions of intensive 
cultivation, such as those along the Rhine, there are regions where even 
on a much larger holding the peasant can hardly make a living for 
himself and his family because of the poverty of the soil. Average figures 
tend to conceal the great diversity that is typical of rural Germany, 
and absolute figures of the size of farms are only one indication of the 
agrarian structure. However, the small owner-operated family farm 
is the predominant type, the average size being just below 7 hectares. 
Farms smaller than 5 hectares employ over 40 per cent. of the active 
agricultural labour force, though they make up only 18 per cent. of the 
total cultivated area. Moreover, deus in the farm size structure 
related to manpower supply and demand in agriculture tend increasingly 
towards the formation of family farms. Since 1939 large undertakings 
have decreased in number and in size ; the numbers of small holdings 
(2 to 5 hectares) and even of small family farms (5 to 10 hectares) have 
decreased by 8 and 5 per cent. respectively during the 14-year period. 
The aig area cultivated in the latter groups, however, tends to 
increase. Certain measures have been introduced by the Government, 
as will be seen later, to accelerate these structural adjustments and so 
improve the land-labour ratio. 


The Family Labour Force 


The number of farm operators and members of their families _ 
14 years and over living on the farm decreased between 1939 and 1953 
by 317,000 (5 per cent.) to 6.2 million!; the great majority (86 per cent.) 
of the workers lost during the 14-year period were men. The number 
of women working on farms, after a temporary increase up to 1949, 
has returned to the 1939 level. 

In 1953 there were 820,000 family members living on farms but 
not working there. In 1939 this group numbered 854,000. The shift 
from permanent to non-permanent labour, together with a decline in the 
total family labour force, are the two outstanding facts revealed by a 
comparison of employment statistics for agriculture in 1953 and 1939. 
Generally speaking, these trends affect farms of different sizes in different 
ways. For example, the number of family workers employed on farms 


1 Including 1.43 million casual workers. 
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of 2 to 5 hectares declined by 15 per cent. over the 14-year period, the 
number of farms by 8 per cent. During the same period the number of 
family workers on farms of 10 to 20 hectares declined by 5 per cent. 
only, and the number of farms in this group increased by 3 per cent. 


TABLE II, THE FAMILY LABOUR FORCE, 1939, 1949 AND 1953 3 














(Thousands ) 
Permanent labour Non-permanent 
force labour force 

Group Year 
Total | Males Total Males 
Operators... . 1939 1,239 1,100 745 702 
1949 1,246 1,052 702 584 
1953 1,277 1,068 627 548 
Family helpers? . 1939 3,228 713 461 250 
1949 3,479 796 544 274 
1953 2,675 601 810 361 
fae 1939 4,467 1,813 1,206 952 
1949 4,725 1,848 1,246 858 
1953 3,952 1,669 1,437 909 


























Source : Die Familieneigenen Arbeitskrajte der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Betriebe, 1953, Statistische 
Berichte (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 7. 

1 Excluding Hamburg and Bremen. 

? Including women working in the farm household. 


Shifts from permanent to non-permanent workers, particularly 
marked with reference to women (table II), have been relatively greater 
in the larger units, though the overwhelming majority of non-permanent 
members are employed on small farms. 

The increase in the number of non-permanent helpers has varied in 
the different regions. In highly industrialised Lander with widely 
dispersed industries, the proportion of non-permanent helpers in the 
total labour force is considerably higher than in the Lander that are 
still predominantly rural in character. 

In Baden-Wiirttemberg, for instance, a Land with a high degree of 
industrialisation and also a highly decentralised industry, the number 
of non-permanent family helpers has increased since 1939 by 111 per 
cent. as against 49 per cent. in Bavaria, a mainly rural land. 

The temporary increase in the number of family helpers (mainly 
women) up to 1949 shows that in times of economic stress agriculture can 
absorb a considerable number of people and temporarily provide them 
with a livelihood. The smaller farms were affected most (table III); they 
absorbed relatively the greatest number of family members and relatives 
who, under normal conditions, would live in towns or would not work in 
agriculture and have lost the largest number of workers since. This is 
due to the extension and general improvement of transport facilities 
and the shift of location of factories to suburban regions or small semi- 
rural towns. 
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TABLE III. INDICES OF OPERATORS AND SIZE OF THE PERMANENT 
AND NON-PERMANENT FAMILY LABOUR FORCE ACCORDING TO SIZE 
OF FARM, 1953, COMPARED WITH 1939 AND 1949 











P Operators in 1953 Family helpers 
Farm size group 
(hectares) 1939= 100 1949= 100 1939— 100 1949 = 100 
0.1-2 97 99 102.1 84.0 
2-5 92 94 90.4 83.3 
5-20 98 99 94.5 89.9 
20 and above 95 101 88.8 89.2 




















Source : Die Familieneigenen Arbeitskrajte der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Betriebe 1953, op. cit., p. 7. 


TABLE IV. UNMARRIED HELPERS IN THE HIRED LABOUR FORCE 











Total hired workers Unmarried helpers 1 
Year No, in Index no. Men No. (in Per- Men 
thous- (1907) = (per- thous- centage (per- 
ands 100 centage) ands) of col. (1) centage) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1907 923.4 100 54.3 749.7 81.2 50 
1925 923.7 101 56.3 741.0 79.5 51 
1933 876.4 95 62.6 645.1 73.6 56 
1939 802.7 87 60.2 505.9 63.0 50 
1949 1,055.1 114 63.1 679.1 64.4 58 
1954 850.0 92 66.4 
































Source: Statistisches Bundesamt: Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. V, No. 10, Oct. 1953. Figures for 1954 
from Bundesministerium fiir Arbeit: Arbeits- und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen, Vol. V, No. 9, Sep. 1954. 


1 Living with the farm family. 


The increased industrial employment of farm people still living on 
their parents’ farms is an important development, and indicates a 
permanent change in the rural social structure of Western Germany. 
Agriculture as an occupation is losing workers, but these remain— 
although employed in other industries—as a part of the rural society, 
so that this society is now evolving more rapidly than it did in the past 
from a simple folk society with a relatively high degree of informal and 
personal relations to a more complex secondary group society. 

The changes in the numbers of farm operators since 1939 are rela- 
tively smaller. Their total number decreased by 4 per cent.—a figure 
similar to the decline in the number of farms—and the proportion of 
men among operators fell somewhat owing to war losses. The problem 
of outside employment mainly affects the units that do not provide 
sufficient income and work for the operator and his family, i.e. small 
farms of an area of less than 5 hectares. The operators of one-third 
of these farms seek employment in other branches of the economy. This 
proportion, which is slightly higher than before the war, varies with 
the degree of industrialisation of the region. The shifts towards full- 
time employment on the farm have been greatest on small units, since 
the many family helpers who turned to employment in other industries 
left the operator with sufficient work on the farm to keep him fully 
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occupied. Moreover a number of small units in suburban regions have 
been commercialised and now produce vegetables and fruit, providing 
full employment for the operator. 


The Hired Labour Force 


In contrast to the situation prevailing in former east Germany, 
with its large farms employing large numbers of hired workers, in the 
Federal Republic agricultural hired workers are widely dispersed on 
family farms and do not form a group by themselves. In the country 
as a whole only about 20 per cent. of the total labour force is made 
up of hired workers, the proportion varying according to the size 
of the farm. For instance, in Schleswig-Holstein, with a number of 
large holdings above the national average, hired workers make up 
to 40 per cent. of the total labour force, while in areas with a high 
proportion of peasant farms, e.g. the Rhine Palatinate, the percentage 
is as low as 10. 

The total number of hired workers employed (shown in table IV) has 
remained relatively stable over the last decades. Efforts have always been 
directed primarily towards an increase in production per unit of land and 
labour, and the release of manpower has been a secondary goal. The total 
number of workers (i.e. family and hired workers together) was in 1953 
only slightly less than in 1907. Production per worker, however, in- 
creased during that period by 75 per cent. and output per unit of land 
by about 50 per cent.? 


TABLE V. HIRED LABOUR FORCE, NUMBERS UNEMPLOYED AND 
REGISTERED DEMAND FOR HIRED WORKERS 








(Thousands) 

Date ons Seas Unemployed Demand * 
2. -«. <x 743.8 _— — 
NS SE 1,304.0 am de 
| eee ee 994.4 81.8 38.6 
SS eee 930.0 113.3 15.3 
DRE a0 6.@ 6 a5. 930.4 62.6 28.1 
Fe ae ee 857.0 97.4 12.8 
Be DE BEE wc 8's 6 4 8% 902.8 51.8 34.7 
me Ms SE in ce a ee 827.0 96.3 9.6 
a ere . 6 ss > « ¢ 877.8 47.1 32.5 
> SS See re 796.7 92.9 7.5 
2. ee eee 841.0 38.8 26.5 
ae ee, Ge Os ae — 76.1 9.7 
i ee 766.6 81.1 24.8 




















Sources: Arbeits- und Sosialstatistische Mitteilungen, Vols. I1-V1; and Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundes- 
anstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Vols. I-III. 
1 Registered in employment exchanges. 





Immediately after the Second World War the number of hired 
workers almost doubled, but decreased again rapidly as the economy 


1 Landwirtschaft und Markt in Bildern, Wort und Zahlen, special number of Agrar- 
wirtschaft (Hanover, 1954), p. 15. 
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became more normal. Since 1950 this decline has proceeded at a rate 
of about 3 per cent. per year, and the level of hired employment is now 
approaching the pre-war level (table V). The fact that the employment 
level is not yet lower than 15 years ago despite rapid mechanisation 
and rationalisation in agriculture is partly due to a shift to labour- 
intensive crops such as sugar-beet and vegetables. 


Particular Aspects of Labour Demand and Supply 


Along with the slow decline in the level of employment there has 
been a similar decline in the number of unemployed agricultural workers. 
Their number varies between almost 100, in winter and some 40,000 
at the end of June. At the same time there is a considerable demand 
for farm workers (as shown in column 3 of table V). However, these 
figures give only a rough idea of the situation, since the number of 
offers registered at employment offices represent only a fraction of the 
total number. Much placement and recruitment is done directly— 
the employment office is informed only after employer and worker have 
agreed upon terms of employment. Such personal recruitment is pre- 
ferred because employment offices are often unable to find the desired 


TABLE VI. PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF FARM, 1949 

















Size of farm No.of | ““Shour force, |  unmaried _| Percentage of 
(hectares of (thou- (percentages) hired workers Geeta, ts ents 
cultivated land) sands) . ' size group 
Less than 5 . 1,228 | 93.1 6.9 75.6 47.6 15.7 
10-20 . 255 78.1 21.9 ; ; 23.8 
20-50 . 112 45.5 44.5 87.2 75.5 28.9 
50-100 . 13 24.8 75.2 60.7 45.7 9.6 
100 and over 3 3.4 96.6 27.0 17.3 8.5 
RS 0. 2,012 81.1 18.9 79.5 64.4 100.0 





























Source: S. Parmer and others: “ Material zur Landarbeiterfrage in Westdeutschland ”, in Berichte 
tiber Landwirtschaft (Hamburg), Vol. XXX, No. 2, 1952, p. 221. 

1 The number of farms does not coincide with statistics given earlier because of the different year of 
census. There were 1,905,000 farms in 1953. 


TABLE VII. AGE STRUCTURE OF HIRED WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE AND 
OF THE TOTAL HIRED LABOUR FORCE 


( Percentages ) 





Hired workers Total 
Age group in agriculture hired labour force 





Under 25 45.0 32.2 
25-45 32.3 40.7 
45-65 21.1 25.9 

over 65 1.6 1.2 




















Sources: As for table V. 
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type of worker and because workers are recruited locally, i.e. they are 
children of local farmers. 

Unemployment and the demand for hired workers cannot be matched 
exactly, since they concern two different types of worker. Most of the 
unemployed are married, while the demand is almost exclusively for 
young unmarried workers. This is shown by an analysis of 11,620 adver- 
tisements of vacancies and job applications during the years 1950 and 
1951.4 It was found that there were only seven vacancies for married 
men for every 100 vacancies for unmarried helpers, and 170 applications 
for jobs from married workers for every 100 from unmarried men. 

As regards age, the number of unemployed aged over 45 years 
varies between 40 and 50 per cent., while their proportion in the hired 
labour force in agriculture is only about half that percentage.? 

The discrepancy between labour supply and demand is the result 
of an outdated form of employment under which the young unmarried 
hired worker lives, eats and works with the farm family. His life is 
governed by the work rhythm on the farm; hours of work are not 
determined by any regulation or collective agreement but rather by the 
amount of work to be done. Since the whole life of the family is arranged 
in the same way it is almost impossible for the young worker to evade 
that rhythm. This close attachment of the hired worker to his work and 
the employer’s family, which leaves very little leisure time or personal 
freedom, is one of the main reasons why young workers are leaving 
agriculture. To replace the young man by a married worker is difficult 
if not impossible, because the small peasant farms often do not have 
the material means or housing facilities to support another family. 


The Composition of the Hired Labour Force 


About two-thirds of the hired labour force consists of unmarried 
helpers and one-third of married men and women. Although the pro- 
portion of young unmarried helpers employed on farms is steadily 
declining (table IV) it is still much higher than in other occupations. 
For instance, in mining and construction about 45 per cent. of the hired 
workers are under 35'and in forestry only 33.4 per cent., but 58 work- 
ers out of every 100 in agriculture belong to this age group (see also 
table VII). 

The percentage of males in the hired labour force (66.4) is somewhat 
lower than that in the total labour force in the country (68.2) but is 
increasing. The employment of women has always been greater in 
agriculture than in other occupations, since many wives of industrial 
workers seek supplementary income by working on farms and also because 
the low wages of agricultural workers have to be supplemented by work 
of other members of the family. 

An analysis of professional qualifications shows that in the Federal 
Republic the hired agricultural labour force still contains a large pro- 
portion of unskilled labourers (32 per cent. in 1949 as against 46 per cent. 
of semi-skilled workers and 22 per cent. of skilled workers). Equally 
low vocational standards are found among farm operators and present 
a considerable obstacle to progress. Only 2.7 per cent. of farms above 5 


1S. PALMER and others: “ Material zur Landarbeiterfrage in Westdeutschland ”, in 
Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft (Hamburg), Vol. XXX, No. 2, 1952, p. 225. 


2 Arbeits- und Soszialstatistische Mitteilungen, Vol. IV, No. 11, Nov. 1953. 
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hectares are recognised training establishments, whereas the percentage 
of such enterprises in other occupational categories is between 75 and 85. 
On the 21,600 training farms recognised by the State, where the training 
is supervised by the agricultural advisory service, there were only 
12,751 trainees in 1952-53. This means that there are only 14 trainees 
per 1,000 agricultural enterprises of over 5 hectares, while the corre- 
sponding figures for all enterprises in other occupations are as follows : 
gardening 55, agricultural machinery 1,113, wheelwrights 252, black- 
smiths 422 and bakers 523. It is primarily the larger farms that are 
managed by regularly trained persons; similarly, the larger farms 
employ most of the skilled workers. The majority of hired help is, 
however, employed on family farms (table VI). 


Shifts from Agricultural Employment 


The changes that have taken place in the rural employment market 
are partly due to the return from a war economy to more normal 
conditions (a process now nearly completed) and partly to the influx 
of more than 10 million refugees. In addition, the economy is expanding, 
and secondary and tertiary occupations are developing more than 
primary production and absorbing large numbers of workers. This is a 
normal and necessary process provided it does not take place so fast as 
to endanger primary production. The main reasons why it has not led 
to a serious shortage of manpower in agriculture is that refugees from 
the German Democratic Republic are still arriving in large numbers, 
and that mechanisation and rationalisation are continuing apace. 

One reason for the drift away from agriculture is the fact that 
empioyers, particularly the larger farmers, have tried to compensate 
higher labour costs by cutting down employment periods. Formerly 
employers could maintain their workers during the winter. This involved 
relatively heavy expenses during slack periods but ensured that labour 
was ava'lable during the following season. The worker in turn had to be 
satisfied with low wages but was in return reasonably sure of having 
enough to live on through the winter. To-day mechanisation and 
rationalisation have lengthened the slack periods, wages and social 
charges have increased labour costs, and employer-employee relations 
have become much more formal, particularly on large farms, where 
conditions of work are becoming more like those in industrial under- 
takings. The process has been accelerated by the fact that most of the 
farmers belong to an employers’ association and thus have to apply 
terms set out in collective agreements between their association and the 
agricultural workers’ union—conditions that do not apply to the same 
extent to small farms. 

Thus, in an attempt to overcome their own difficulties, employers 
tend simply to dismiss their workers at the end of the busy season. 
If the workers have been employed by the hour or the week and have 
not lived with the farm family they are covered by unemployment 
insurance, but the system affords little protection to the worker, and 
the problem remains a serious one, particularly where no outside employ- 
ment is available during the slack season. 

There are still other reasons that lead the worker to turn away 
from farming. Standards of living and working conditions in agriculture 
are generally lower than in other occupations, particularly among 
unmarried helpers living with the farmers’ families. There is first 
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of all the lack of independence resulting from close attachment to the 
peasant family and household. The worker is liable to be ordered about 
in an arbitrary manner, particularly on farms run jointly by father 
and son (a labour exchange in northern Germany found that on such 
farms the turnover of hired workers was consistently higher than else- 
where).! In another investigation—of living conditions in a village near 
Géttingen—the same high turnover among unmarried helpers was found.? 
In this village only two workers were married and the other 18 were 
living with farm families. Twelve of them were refugees and six were 
state wards. The report states— 


Vocational training is very bad, and changes of workplace are frequent. 
During the period 1 January 1950-30 June 1952 in only two cases was there 
no change of workers ; in most cases workers changed two to four times, in 
one case eight times and in another ten times. Two farms employing married 
workers have overcome these difficulties. Two more farms would like to 
do the same, but housing difficulties prevent this at present. 


Workers naturally compare their situation and working and living 
conditions with those in industry and commerce. 


The formal nature of the work and of human relations in industry and 
commerce may have its disadvantages as compared with the personal ties 
on the farm ; but when making a comparison the agricultural hired worker 
has primarily in mind the advantages arising from the greater personal 
freedom that results from regulations applying to working hours, holidays, 
wages, hiring and discharge. In contrast to such conditions, the agricultural 
worker on a peasant farm is subject to the will of the peasant—frequently 
to that of his whole family—as regards organisation of work, orders, working 
hours and holidays .... The close attachment to the house and family of 
the peasant is not regarded as a positive factor that gives the worker security 
but rather as a factor that limits his personal freedom.* 


Another related reason is that the conditions of employment of the 
workers who receive board and lodging on the farm make it impossible 
for them to get married. Numerous unemployed workers when inter- 
viewed testified to this. The cash income of unmarried workers does 
not permit them to save much and would not even be sufficient to 
provide a family with the bare necessities of life. Normally a worker 
on getting married would move into an apartment and instead of the 
monthly salary and room and board would receive an hourly, daily 
or weekly cash wage. This would represent a considerably higher cash 
outlay for the employer, who is often unwilling to agree to such terms 
of employment because he is unable to pay the wages. Secondly, the 
small family farms often do not have the space to house an extra family. 
Thus the impossibility of getting married and making »gricultural work 
a life-long occupation is no doubt one of the strongest inducements 
to hired workers to seek employment elsewhere. 


The low wages in agriculture are another inducement to workers, 
both married and unmarried, to seek employment in other occupa- 
tions. In July 1951 wages in agriculture were on the average 30 per 
"4 Apbeitslosigheit und Berufsnot der Jugend (Cologne, 1952), Vol. I, p. 249. 


*C. von Dietze, M. Roitres and G. We1ppErt : Lebensverhdltnisse in kleinbduerlichen 
Dérfern. Ergebnisse einer Untersuchung in der Bundesrepublik, 1952, special number of 
Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft (N.F., No. 157, 1953), p. 49. 


3 Arbeitslosigheit und Berufsnot der Jugend, op. cit., p. 249. 
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cent. lower than in industry (44 per cent. in the case of unskilled workers, 
30 per cent. in the case of skilled workers and 26 per cent. in the case 
of specialised workers).1 The margin between industrial and agricultural 
wages has been slowly narrowing since 1951 (table VIII), particularly 
in the case of unskilled workers, but is still considerable. 

Other reasons are the feeling that agricultural work is unskilled, 
monotonous food, primitive housing and other living conditions, limited 
leisure time, the lack of social amenities in the countryside, and the 
limited opportunities for advancement. As a result of these factors 
a feeling of inferiority has been created among workers, and they are 
sometimes willing to take up any other kind of job rather than stay 
on the farm. This is almost as true of family members as of hired workers 
in small and medium-sized farms. 

So far the continuing influx of refugees has always filled the gap left 
by those who have abandoned farming for other occupations. Such 
a temporary solution, however, tends to obscure the basic problem, 
which is the permanent drain on the rural labour force and more parti- 
cularly the exodus of the better elements.? 

A recent survey of living conditions in a village in south Germany * 
has clearly shown that, if school-leaving marks are taken as an indicator 


TABLE VIII. HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS NOT 
LIVING WITH THE FARM FAMILY AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN 
INDUSTRY, 1938 AND 1950-54 ! 











(Indices ) 
I ah edatie eeain Index of hourly earnings in 

ass “for agricultural workers | dustry (average for all 

Men | Women Men Women 
ee 100 100 100 100 
OE 160 177 158 183 
a Mn > 6 5 4. =. « 185 210 185 216 
a TEs «36, alee 204 233 192 222 
 * Fae 215 240 203 235 
> eee 221 243 210 242 























Sources: K. Daum and D. Denexe: “ Der landwirtschaftliche Lohnindex", in Berichte aber Land- 
wirtschaft, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, 1954, p. 573; and Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 
1954, p. 491, 


1 Hourly wage rates for agricultural workers and hourly earnings in industry are not strictly com- 
parable. 


of the intelligence of pupils, it is mainly the intelligent child who leaves 
farming. It was found in one village that over a 40-year period 84.2 per 
cent. of those graded as “ excellent ” on leaving the primary school, 
and 57.6 per cent. of those graded “ good ” turned their backs on agri- 
culture. Such a movement has repercussions on the efficiency and 
productivity of the labour force and in turn on the standard of living 
in agriculture. The farmer and his workers must have a certain amount 
1S. PALMER and others, loc. cit., p. 230. 


2S. Parmer: “Was ist Landflucht heute ? ”, in Berufskunde (Bonn), No. 12, 
31 Dec. 1954, reprinted from : Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Siedlungswesen, Vol. II, No. 4. 


3C. von Dietze, op. cit., p. 113. 
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of skill and intelligence in order to make full use of modern machinery. 
Furthermore, as the use of chemicals and fertilisers becomes more 
widespread, as the marketing structure becomes more complex and 
new methods and techniques of planting, cultivating and harvesting 
are introduced, great flexibility and alertness are necessary to obtain 
the optimum results that are essential under modern conditions of 
high investment and rising wages. 


MEASURES TO STABILISE THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


The improvement of the employment conditions of agricultural 
workers in order to enable them and their families to maintain a standard 
of living comparable with that of industrial workers has become a prime 
necessity both for employers and the public authorities concerned with 
the agricultural economy of the country. Raising agricultural wages 
progressively to the industrial level and regulating hours of work in 
agriculture are not enough. A change from the employment of the 
unmarried helper to the independent worker paid by the hour or day, 
mainly in cash, is equally important. Unless a vigorous attack is made 
on the problem simultaneously on the various fronts, there seems to 
be a danger that employers will simply not be able to find the necessary 
manpower. The problem is aggravated by the fact that from 1955 
the number of young persons leaving school is expected to decrease 
progressively until 1960. While about 920,000 young persons left the 
primary schools in 1954 and about 900,000 will be leaving in 1955, 
the number will be only 579,000 in 1960 (37 per cent. less than in 1954) 
owing to the low birth rate prevailing during the war.! 

It must be borne in mind that the extensive employment of married 
men, since it means greater cash outlay in addition to the lodging that 
must be provided by the-employer for the worker’s family, depends on 
the economic strength of the undertaking. 


Structural Changes 


Strengthening the economic basis of the individual farm unit and 
in particular increasing the productivity of labour in the small units 
may be a matter of size (i.e., a better land-labour ratio), of consolidating 
the land or of improving the organisation of production. In the past the 
land-labour ratio was disrupted to some extent because strong emphasis 
was laid on maximum output per unit of land whilst little attention 
was paid to labour input and its cost. With conditions becoming more 
or less normal, farmers are now making considerable efforts to increase 
the productivity of labour. The process of production has been ration- 
alised in many ways, and mechanisation has been pushed forward at 
a rapid pace. (The number of tractors increased five times from 1949 
to 1955 in respect of all farms and more than six times on family farms 
of from 10 to 20 hectares.) Progress has also been made in achieving 
in individual cases an equilibrium between labour demand and supply. 
It has sometimes meant a shift to more extensive production and the 
release of manpower and, in other cases, both a change in production 
and a shift from permanent to seasonal help or a further increase in 
the size of the farm through the purchase or renting of additional land. 


1“ Grosser Nachwuchsbedarf in der Landwirtschaft”, in Bulletin (Bonn), No. 243, 
28 Dec. 1954, p. 2247. 
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This process of adjustment is continuous, as is indicated by the decrease 
in the number and in the cultivated area of marginal farms (i.e., those with 
2 to 5 hectares) as well as by the decline in the number of permanently 
employed family workers and the increase of non-permanent helpers. 

arious programmes of the federal Government, the Lander author- 
ities and the farmers’ associations are designed to accelerate this process 
of adjustment. One of the principal measures is the programme for 
land consolidation, a prerequisite for economical management and more 
particularly for mechanisation. Experience has shown that the consoli- 
dation of holdings results in production increases that, measured in 
terms of wheat equivalents, are seldom less than 40 per cent. in a period 
of three to four years. Six-and-a-half million hectares (slightly less 
than half the total agricultural area of the Federal Republic) still need 
consolidation. Since the average cost of consolidation, including field 
roads, amounts to 475 DM per hectare and a high proportion of land 
still remains to be consolidated, it is evident that the annual allocation 
of 1 million DM out of the federal budget has been insufficient. In order 
to make up for the inadequacy of budget allocations the federal 
Government provided, in 1954-55, 50 million DM, 20 million as grants- 
in-aid and 30 million as credit.? It is expected that an equivalent amount 
will be raised for this purpose by the governments of the Lander and 
the same by the farm owners. Moreover 150 additional qualified advisers 
have been employed by the Government to help the individual farmer 
to adjust farm management to the new conditions and thus make the 
consolidation fully effective. 

The federal Government is also providing 16 million DM ® in order 
to reduce the rate of interest (by 3 to 5 per cent.) of credits used for the 
purchase and improvement of land and the reconstruction of homes in 
the course of the land consolidation process.‘ By these means additional 
land can be acquired for the farms that need it most. This was not the 
case in the past—between 1933 and 1949 only about one-third of the 
land sold was acquired by farms of 5-10 hectares in size. The cultivable 
area in this group increased by 2 per cent. only, while the larger farms 
profited most from the sales of land. It is interesting in this connection 
to note also that 40 to 50 per cent. of the land on the market came from 
farms smaller than 5 hectares.5 It is expected that most of the land 
for sale will continue to come from this group but will be bought by other 
small enterprises and to a lesser extent by lar be ger ones. In this way the 
many marginal small-holdings will become omen but will be economi- 
cally stronger. It is estimated that between 0.6 and 1 million hectares 
will be sold during the next decade if economic development remains 
normal and other occupations absorb the released manpower.*® 


1 Asponk: “ Aktivierung der Wirtschaftsberatung ”, in Bulletin, No. 233, 11 Dec. 
1954, p. 2155. 

* The federal budget for 1955-56 provides for an increase up to 65 million DM. See 
F. ScuArrer: “ Die Landwirtschaft im Spiegel der Finanzpolitik”, in Bulletin, No. 48, 
11 Mar. 1955, p. 395. 

3 The federal budget for 1955 56 provides for an increase up to 33.1 million DM. Ibid., 
p. 395. 

“ Rundbrief der Agrarsozialen Gesellschaft (Géttingen), No. V, 5/6, 2 June 1954, p. 17. 

5D. ZéttnER: “ Die Vergrésserung landwirtschaftlicher Kleinbetriebe—ein raum- 
ee Problem ”, in Raumforschung und Raumordnung (Berlin), Vol. 12, No. 1, 

54, p. 13. 

* It has been estimated that a reduction of one-third of the agricultural population of 
Western Germany would necessitate an extra expansion of employment in non-agricultural 
occupations of only about 5 per cent. See Food and Agriculture Organisation : 
European Agriculture ; A Statement of Problems (Geneva, 1954), p. 44. 
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There is a strong reciprocal relationship between changes in the size 
of farms and the decrease in manpower in agriculture. Either may be 
the cause of the other. Those who ultimately remain in agriculture will 
profit directly from the changes, since a balanced land-labour ratio 
leads to increased productivity. The rate at which structural improve- 
ments can be brought about depends, however, on the assistance farmers 
receive from the Government and a number of other factors. One of 
these is the prevention of fragmentation of farms where there are 
several heirs. This problem has been tackled by the Federal Land Bank, 
which grants credits to the heir who takes over the farm, so that he can 
pay off the other heirs.1 There are also all the problems relating to 
tenancy. Ensuring that land is leased to the farms that need it most is 
indeed an important means of bringing about structural improvements 


Construction of Houses 


When unmarried helpers are replaced by married workers, apart- 
ments or houses are required in place of the rooms that have served 
hitherto. First of all an attempt has been made to provide other housing 
facilities for refugees living in apartments on farms where they are not 
employed, so that these apartments can be used by farm workers. 
Although some progress has been made in this direction, much remains 
to be done. 

The construction of workers’ houses has been stimulated by a decree 
permitting employers to deduct the full cost of the construction during 
the current year, or one-third of the cost in three consecutive years, 
from their taxable income.? The decree applies equally to owners of 
agricultural and forestry land, and includes the construction of new 
houses, the transformation of buildings and the reconstruction of de- 
— buildings. For the employer, the construction of houses for 
workers has always meant a secure, though low-interest, investment. 
Furthermore the provision of housing not only enables the employer 
to find workers easily but also attaches the workers to their workplace. 
This is true even though they cannot be forced to leave the apartment 
immediately they give up work on the farm, since the law protects them 
as lessees. 

Apart from the tax advantages and credits to employers, the Gov- 
ernment has also adopted a scheme for the construction of houses to be 
owned by agricultural workers. This scheme is, in fact, one part of the 
Government’s rural settlement programme. It is carried out first on 
the basis of the Settlement Act of 11 August 1919 * and the land reform 
Acts in the different Lander, and secondly, as regards expellees and 
refugees, on the basis of the Expellee Settlement Act of 10 August 1949 
and the more extensive Act of 19 May 1953.4 Through this legislation, 
land and financial assistance is made available to agricultural workers 
for the construction of houses.® 


1 Credits for this purpose provided for by the Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Rentenbank 
during the year 1954 amounted to 5.5 million DM. See F. ScHArrer, op. cit., p. 395. 


® Bundesgesetzblatt, I, 1950, p. 731, and 1953, p. 15. 
® Reichsgesetzblait, 1919, No. 155. 


“ Cf “ The Resettlement of Expellees and Refugees in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Austria”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953. 


5 Bundesgesetzblatt, I, 1953, p. 201. 
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The advantage of workers having their own houses is the separation 
of home and workplace, so that the worker can have a home life, if only 
a modest one, apart from the farm. House ownership protects the 
worker against the hardship of sudden unemployment. Moreover, the 
worker and his family become attached to the country and have the 
feeling of security. Another important aspect is the greater esteem 
the worker may enjoy in the community. 

There are no statistics available of the number of workers who own 
their houses. It has, however, been estimated that 100,000 to 115,000 of 
the permanent wage earners (excluding unmarried helpers) live in 
farm-owned apartments, leaving, as a maximum, 85,000 to 100,000 
workers living in their own homes.* 


Short-term Measures 


In addition to the efforts made to modify the agrarian structure, and 
thereby terms of employment, measures have been introduced to bring 
about an immediate solution to the shortage of unmarried helpers. Em- 
ployment offices have intensified their recruitment and placement 
activities, particularly follow-up procedures.? In Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
for instance, it has been found that regular interviews with workers who 
have been placed on farms and continuous surveys of living and working 
conditions have helped much to lengthen periods of employment, 
though these activities are costly and demand a great deal of time and 
effort.* 

The employment service has also placed great emphasis on clearance 
between regions of labour demand and labour supply, for example the 
transfer of various types of workers from refugee camps or temporary 
lodgings and temporary transfers from over-populated rural regions in 
the central or south-eastern part of the country. The difficulty of placing 
refugees on farms is illustrated by the experience of Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg. Employment offices there undertook, in co-operation with the 
farmers’ association, to find employment as hired workers for 163 refugee 
families with 315 family members. Although all the families had formerly 
been farming, 64 of them left agriculture shortly after they had been 
placed. The reasons were stated to be primarily psychological. Since 
they were used to different methods of work, the refugee farmers found 
it difficult to settle down as hired workers to the local farmers. There 
were also the difficulties of a different diet, dialect and housing. 

The recruitment of seasonal labour from other regions has been 
more successful. It has been done through regional clearance and, 
although no previous contact had been established between employer 
and worker, 98 per cent. of the employment contracts in Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg, for instance, have been kept. 

The construction of “ rural youth homes” has also helped to over- 
come the lack of unmarried helpers on farms, though the primary pur- 
pose of the homes was to integrate the young homeless people who 


1S. Patmer and others, op. cit., p. 221. 

2 Wilhelm Kost: “ Die Nachwuchslage der landwirtschaftlichen Berufe und Jugend- 
sozialmassnahmen auf dem Lande”, in Arbeit, Beruf und Arbeitslosenhilje (Frankfurt), 
Vol. 5, No. 4, 1 Apr. 1954, p. 87. 

3“ Die Vermittlung von Arbeitskraften fiir die Landwirtschaft im Jahre 1953”, in 
Der Arbeitsmarkt in Baden-Wiirttemberg (Stuttgart), Feb. 1954, p. 6. 


‘ Ibid., p. 5. 
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come from the German Democratic Republic. The youth homes are 
intended as an experiment. They aim at guiding young persons towards 
the choice of agriculture as a life-long occupation, but without com- 
pulsion. They provide family farms with labour and at the same time 
introduce homeless young persons into normal farming life. There are at 
present 14, each housing between 12 and 35 persons, usually between 
14 and 17 years of age, who are supervised by qualified persons. A 
special characteristic of the homes is that they form an integral part of 
the village life and are often the centre of village youth work. All the 
young persons living in such homes work with farmers. They have a 
regular contract of employment, in which wages and working hours 
are fixed according to the legislation and collective agreements in force. 
They are insured against sickness, invalidity and unemployment, and 
steps are taken to ensure that when leaving the home every boy and 
girl enters into a regular contract of apprenticeship or employment 
suited to their personal wishes and qualifications.? 

It is difficult to estimate the success of the youth homes experiment. 
The percentage of persons who remain in agriculture after leaving the 
home (40 per cent. of the boys and 36 per cent. of the girls) is but one 
indicator. It is not possible to measure the extent to which the homes 
have alleviated the moral and material difficulties which would other- 
wise have completely overwhelmed these young persons. However, 
the fact that the great majority of the young persons have been in- 
tegrated into normal working life in agriculture or other occupations 
shows that from the social point of view it has been successful. As 
regards agriculture, it has only temporarily and locally helped to solve 
the manpower problem. 


SUMMARY 


Despite an influx of more than 10 million refugees, the reconstruc- 
tion and expansion of secondary and tertiary occupations have drawn 
on the agricultural labour force, and an increasing number of farm 
people, especially female workers, find employment in these occupa- 
tions, though they continue to live in villages and occasionally help on 
the family farm. The shifts from permanent to seasonal agricultural 
work are not accompanied by an equivalent change of residence from 
villages to towns. Shifts from agriculture to other occupations are 
related to the degree of industrialisation of the region and seem to be 
closely related to the size and economic strength of the individual farm 
unit. 

The tremendous backflow to the countryside immediately after the 
war caused an abnormal rise in the level of employment in agriculture, 
particularly as regards hired workers. The number of the latter has now 
again almost fallen to the pre-war level and is declining at about the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum. As regards the composition of the agri- 
cultural labour force, two long-term trends can be observed : firstly, 
hired labour consists increasingly of males ; and, secondly, the propor- 
tion of unmarried helpers is declining. Two-thirds of the hired workers 
still receive board and lodging on the farm and live with the employer's 
family. A change from this somewhat outdated form of employment 
in agriculture to one that corresponds more to modern needs is one of 


1 Wilhelm Kost, op. cit., p. 87. See also: “ Vier Jahre Jugendhilfe Land ”, in Bulletin, 
No. 209, 5 Nov. 1954, p. 1888. 
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the most important problems facing the Federal Republic today. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find young workers in sufficient 
numbers who are willing to take up employment on farms, not only 
because the present trend points to a decrease by more than one-third 
in the number of young persons leaving school over the next five years 
but more particularly because the old employment conditions do not 
meet the workers’ desire for personal freedom, privacy and for a life- 
long occupation as a basis for founding a family. Although until now 
shifts from agriculture to other occupations have not endangered the 
level of production on farms, owing to the continuing influx of refugees, 
they have affected the quality of the agricultural population from a 
vocational point of view. With the increasing need for qualified and 
well-trained manpower in agriculture such a situation is a serious menace 
for a healthy rural economy. 

Action has been taken to accelerate changes in the agrarian struc- 
ture in order to strengthen the economic basis of the farms and to in- 
crease productivity. The land consolidation programme, for instance, 
which is greatly speeded up through a considerable allocation of funds 
by the federal Government, is designed to increase output and allow 
farmers to mechanise rationally, and will make them thereby either less 
dependent on hired help or financially strong enough to shift towards 
the more expensive employment of married men. Action to achieve a 
balance between land and labour on the individual farm has also been 
taken by means of cheap credit for purchasing land and for improvements 
on farms. Particularly small units, which are in greatest need of addi- 
tional land in order to make the farm profitable, can thus enlarge their 
cultivable area. Likewise, in order to prevent fragmentation, credit at 
low interest rates is granted to farmers who inherit a farm and have to 
pay off other heirs. 

The lack of housing facilities for lodging families has always been— 
especially on small and medium-sized fa farms—another obstacle 
to the desirable employment of married workers. In view of this, and 
in order to encourage the construction of houses, building costs have 
been exempted from tax, and low-interest credits are granted to both 
employers and workers for building purposes. Workers are also encour- 
aged to construct their own houses through the provision of the necessary 
land. 

It will no doubt take a number of years before the combined efforts 
of the Government, the employers and the workers succeed, through 
structural changes, in stabilising the agricultural employment market. 
In the meantime, in order to provide short-term solutions for the pressing 
problem of today—how to provide agriculture, and particularly the 
agricultural units that traditionally employ unmarried workers, with 
sufficient help—employment offices have improved their services for 
——. particularly in respect of surveying conditions of work 
after placement has been effected, and have initiated inter-regional 
transfers from pockets of underemployment or unemployment to regions 
of demand. The results of inter-regional clearance and temporary 
transfers have been satisfactory, but attempts to place refugee farmers 
have been less successful. 
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Thirty-eighth Session, 1955. Report I: Report of the Director-General. 
Geneva, 1955. $1; 6s. 


The Report of the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
to the International Labour Conference differs this year from those of 
previous years. The usual two chapters dealing with the economic and 
social background have been replaced by a single chapter sketching the 
setting for the main theme of the Report, which forms the subject-matter 
of Chapter II: labour-management relations in the developing industrial 
society ; the chapter on I.L.O. activities has been drafted with special 
reference to this theme; and the conclusion draws attention to certain 
questions that have a bearing on the possible development by the I.L.O. 
of an intensified programme of work in the field of labour-management 
relations. 

The first chapter discusses some of the basic forces shaping labour- 
management relations in the world today. The second chapter describes 
the structure and patterns of labour-management relations in the different 
parts of the world, focussing attention on the technical and human problems 
that arise within the industrial structure and which are a matter of particular 
concern to management and labour at the level of the undertaking. The 
third chapter deals with recent activities of the I.L.O. having a bearing on 
the general problems of labour-management relations today. The conclusion 
raises a number of questions on which the Director-General requests the 
guidance of the Conference concerning the possibilities of developing a more 
— active and varied programme for improved labour-management 
relations. 


— Report III (Part I) : Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Articles 
22 and 35 of the Constitution), Geneva, 1955. $4.50 ; 27s. 


— Report III (Part IV): Information and Reports on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. Report of the Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations (Articles 19, 
22 and 35 of the Constitution). Geneva, 1955. $2; 12s. 


Part IV of the report contains the observations of the Committee of 
Experts appointed by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to consider and report on the following matters : 

(a) reports from governments under article 22 of the Constitution on 
the Conventions that they have ratified ; 

(6) reports from governments under articles 22 and 35 of the Constitu- 
tion on the application of Conventions to non-metropolitan territories ; 

(c) information from governments under article 19 of the Constitution 
on the measures taken by them to bring certain Conventions and Recom- 
mendations before the competent authorities for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action ; 

(ad) reports from governments under article 19 of the Constitution on 
three unratified Conventions and on two Recommendations selected by the 
Governing Body. 
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The reports that the governments were asked to supply for this year 
related to the age and conditions of employment of young persons in non- 
industrial occupations, as follows : Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment) Convention (Revised), 1937 (No. 60) ; Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946 (No. 78); Night 
Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946 
(No. 79) ; Medical Examination of Young Persons Recommendation, 1946 
(No. 79); Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) 
Recommendation, 1946 (No. 80). 


Thirty-ninth Session, 1956. Report VII (): Weekly Rest in Commerce and 
Offices. Geneva, 1955. 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 
Contains a summary of the law and practice concerning weekly rest in 
commerce and offices and a questionnaire addressed to the governments 
for their observations on specific points. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Coal Industry in Europe. A Study by the Coal Committee. Trends 
in Economic Sectors. Paris, 1954. 81 pp. $1; 6s 


An International Comparison of National Products and the Purchasing 
Power of Currencies. A Study of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany and Italy. Paris, 1954. 203 pp. 


Productivity in the Distributive Trade in Europe. Wholesale and Retail 
Aspects. Paris, 1954. 118 pp. $1; 6s. 


Other Publications 
General. 


BourcuiBa, Habib. La Tunisie et la France. Vingt-cing ans de lutte pour 
une coopération libre. Paris, René Julliard, 1954. 462 pp. 1,000 francs. 


BroGan, D. W. An Introduction to American Politics. London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1954. vii+470 pp. 21s. 


Cocniot, Georges. Petit guide sincére de l'Union soviétique. Preface by 
Francois BiLtoux. Paris, Editions sociales, 1954. 276 pp. 450 francs. 


Dean, Gordon. Report on the Atom. What You Should Know About Atomic 
Energy. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1954. 288 pp. 16s. 


HvEtTz DE Lemps, Alain. L’Océanie frangaise. Collection “ Que sais-je ? ”. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 124 pp. 


KHOsHKISH, Anoushiravan. The Right of Innocent Passage. A Study in 
International Maritime Law. Thése présentée a l'Université de Genéve 
pour obtenir le grade de docteur és sciences politiques. Thése No. 99. 
Geneva, Editions générales, 1954. 168 pp. 


LaNGrRopD, Georges. La science et l’administration publique aux Etats-Unis. 
Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. 185 pp. 


Manconge, Gérard J. A Short History of International Organisation. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 


ix+326 pp. $5. 
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In this book the author presents a historical sketch of the way in which 
international organisations have slowly developed. The panorama is a very 
broad one, so that the United Nations, for example, appears as one 
important aspect of a vital process over many centuries. After a short 
discussion of the fundamental difficulty of accommodating the rivalries 
of nation States within a uniform legal procedure, and the essentially 
non-static nature of international politics, the book deals with international 
organisation before Napoleon, its tendencies to development before the 
solidification of the nation States in Europe, and important historical 
landmarks such as the Treaties of Westphalia in 1648 and Utrecht in 1713. 

There follows a summary of the developments during the eighteenth 
century of commerce and of the concept of freedom of the seas, itself 
resulting in the armed neutrality of 1870. The end of Napoleon and the 
important meetings and agreements of 1814-15 marked the beginnings 
of what Professor Mangone calls the “ Age of Consultation ”, and a section 
of his book is devoted to the great power consultations, the initial grappling 
with questions of international importance such as the slave trade, the 
impact of the growth of independence in countries like Greece, the Eastern 
question, and the breakdown of the principle of consultation and the war 
of 1914. The social and economic background of the period receives special 
attention in a chapter devoted to the growth of industry and the appear- 
ance of important international problems in fields such as communications, 
health, commerce and agriculture. The section on the development of 
international law from Gentilis and Grotius to the Hague Conference at 
the end of the nineteenth century completes the legal aspect of the picture, 
and the author then passes to a consideration of the “ first period of 
collaboration ” and the League of Nations, contenting himself with a general 
analysis of the main features of the League and its work, and the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924. 

“The second period of collaboration” is that of the United Nations 
organisation, to which Chapter 6 is devoted, and the broad development of 
twentieth century society against a background of international administra- 
tion. Under this latter aspect are discussed the I.L.O., trusteeship for depen- 
dent peoples, and similar matters, and there is a further section on the rise of 
regional organisation, as exemplified in the Pan American Union and 
the Arab League. Finally, there is a chapter on the future of international 
law and organisation. 

Professor Mangone frankly discusses the failures of the past and the 
difficulties of the future, but is led to conclude that “ the history of inter- 
national organisation indicates a slow but reasonable way to a respectable 
world society ”. 


ROTHENBERG, Stanley. Copyright and Public Performance of Music. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xii+188 pp. 


The increased use of music in radio, television and sound films has 
led the author of this study to examine law and practice in the United 
States and in Great Britain, the Netherlands and France, in order to make 
clear the right of authors or composers in the public performance of their 
music, referred to as the “ performing right”. He does not take up the 
problem of performers’ rights, i.e. the rights of performing artists. The 
study covers copyright, common law and the public performance of music, 
the last of these being mainly based on the work of several “ performing 
right societies”. Many examples are taken from case law, and there is a 
short section on the International Union for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works (Berne Union). The appendices contain the texts of 
various contracts and consent decrees in the United States. 


VERNIER, Victor. La singuliéve zone de Tanger. Ses différents aspects et ce 
qu’elle pourrait devenir si.... Casablanca, Editions Eurafricaines ; Paris, 
Maison du livre frangais, 1954. 312 pp. 
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Social and Economic Questions. 


CapLow, Theodore. The Sociology of Work. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. viii+330 pp. $5. 


Das, Nabagopal. Studies in Indian Economic Problems. Calcutta, 
A. Mukherjee and Company Ltd., 1954. 131 pp. 3 rupees. 


A collection of 18 popular essays, which appeared in a number of Indian 
periodicals during 1954 and the second half of 1953. Although they deal 
with a variety of economic problems relating to India, including unemploy- 
ment, capital requirements of industries, deficit financing, the development 
of cottage and small-scale industries, population, manpower, productivity, 
and human relations in industry, the central thread which runs through 
them is India’s Five-Year Plan. One essay is devoted to the I.L.O. and 
what it can do for India. 

The essays are short and substantial without being too technical, and the 
presentation is clear and simple. The book is very readable. 


Farr, Marvin L. Port Administration in the United States. Cambridge, 
Maryland, Cornell Maritime Press, 1954. xii+217 pp. $6. 


This study of the organisation and management of the authorities 
responsible for providing or controlling essential facilities at 61 ports in 
the United States was undertaken under the joint sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities and Tulane University of Louisiana. 
The detailed information it contains is based on replies to questionnaires 
from the authorities concerned and on visits by the author to most of the 

rts. There is great diversity in the organisation of these various authorities, 
but most of them take the form either of public corporations (most frequently 
on a municipal or county basis, though sometimes on a bi-state, state or 
district basis) or of independent local commissions. The task of the port 
administrations is described as “ to co-ordinate the facilities and activities 
of a port in order to assure its efficient operation”. The study shows in 
tabular form which functions are within the attributions of each of the 
authorities investigated. Only five ports, including Los Angeles and Houston, 
have exclusive control over the harbour and waterfront area that constitute 
the port. Few ports, and not the major ones, perform a complete terminal 
service, including stevedoring. The study gives an illustrative list of the 
numerous types of commercial undertakings that contribute to the work 
of a port. 

Though the study deals in detail with administrative aspects and pro- 
vides some information on the type of material facilities usually made 
available by port authorities in the United States, it has practically nothing 
to say about the recruitment and allocation of dock labour or on its conditions 
of employment. The only reference to the subject is the following : 


“ Good labour conditions at the waterfront are essential to efficiency and 
productivity. Good working relationship must be maintained between 
organised labour and employers at the port. Bad labour conditions can negate 
the effect of improved design of terminals and better cargo handling equip- 
ment in the cost and time of loading and unloading ships. Port authorities 
have been loath to intercede in waterfront labour difficulties. Efforts to 
mediate and to urge conciliation would seem to be a proper role for a port’s 
administration. There is a responsibility for service to shippers and steam- 
ship lines which may be impossible to meet if labour conditions are bad. 
Good service has been promised and the administration should not shrink 
from any effort to make good. The competitive position of the port is at 
stake.” 

There is no mention under the facilities made available by port authorities 
of any welfare amenities for port workers—facilities which, according to 
the Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O., “ should be considered a 
normal feature of a port”. 
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GARDINER, Robert Kweku, and Jupp, Helen O. The Development of Social 
Administration. London, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1954. 208 pp. 10s. 6d. 

This book seeks to draw out, in simple terms, the principles on which 
social administration should be developed and their practical application 
in less developed countries in process of relatively rapid cultural and techno- 
logical change. Emphasis is placed on the need to develop sound types of 
social administration to cope with the new human problems that accompany 
the process of industrialisation. The discussion is focussed on the current 
social needs of British West Africa, and United Kingdom experience is used 
to illustrate approaches to certain of the problems that have to be met. 


Hvuno Lp, Albert. The Industrial Development of Switzerland. Cairo, National 
Bank of Egypt, 1954. 45 pp. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES. 
Mémento économique. La Pologne. Collection de conjoncture et d’études 
économiques. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 263 pp. 
1,600 francs. 


Mip-CENTURY CONFERENCE ON RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE. Washington, 
D.C. The Nation Looks at Its Resources. Report of the Conference. 
Washington, Resources for the Future, Inc., 1954. 418 pp. $5. 


The impressive Mid-Century Conference was planned and carried out 
by the Resources for the Future, Inc., a non-profit corporation financed by 
the Ford Foundation. The purpose of the Conference was to explore and 
draw public attention to major, long-range resource problems and to 
establish an organisation to conduct continuing research and education 
programmes in the field of resources. The report contains an excellent 
summary of the thinking among 1,600 specialists in the various fields of 
resource development who participated in the Conference. The major topics 
covered include competing demands for the use of land, including both 
urban and rural land ; the utilisation and development of land resources, 
including food and non-wood fibres, timber and forest products, wild life, 
scenic, wilderness and other recreational areas, and watershed values; 
water resource problems ; domestic problems concerning non-fuel materials ; 
energy resource problems ; United States concern with world resources ; and 
problems in resources research. 


MINISTRIES OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF DENMARK, FINLAND, ICELAND, NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN. Freedom and Welfare. Social Patterns in the Northern 
Countries of Europe. Reprint of Chapter II of Labour. Copenhagen, 
Krohns Bogtrykkeri, 1954. 134 pp. 


PRESIDENCIA DE LA REPUBLICA, DriRECCION NACIONAL DE PLANEACION 
EconOmica Y FiscaL, Colombia. Plan de Boyacd. Inversiones 1954-1958. 
Bogota. 1954. xiv+86 pp. 

Presents the five-year investment plan involving the expenditure of 
360 million pesos for the development of the department of Boyaca, Colom- 
bia. The plan is based on four main principles : (1) the creation of the most 
favourable environment for the expansion of private enterprise ; (2) the 
increase of agricultural production by colonisation plans and more effective 
utilisation of existing cultivated land ; (3) the creation of an organisation 
for the study of natural resources possibilities ; and (4) improvement in living 
conditions through a construction programme for hospitals, schools, high- 
ways, etc. 


RANDALL, Clarence B. A Foreign Economic Policy for the United States. 
Chicago, University Press, 1954. vii+83 pp. $1.95. 


RANSOME-WALLIs, P. Men of the Footplate. London, Ian Allan, Ltd., 1954. 
96 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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This is the story of four men, selected by the author after he had travelled 
nearly 3,500 miles on the footplate with 30 different drivers. These men 
have lived their whole lives on the railway, working their way up from 
cleaner until they are now at the top of their profession, drivers of crack 
passenger trains in Britain. If the reader seeks for details of conditions of 
work, the difficulties of awkward schedules and of lodging turns, he will be 
disappointed, though there are descriptions to show, for instance, how 
great an improvement the present hostels are on the arrangements made to 
house the men in poor lodging houses many years ago. The stories are 
primarily a record of proud service, of what their engines could be made 
to do and what troubles they gave, of how the drivers would throw in all 
they had in knowledge, experience and energy to make up lost time in the 
face of difficulties arising out of mechanical trouble, track delays or weather. 
Their incentive to do so was not an extra payment, but sheer pride in the 
job. As the author says, the four men “ are all artists at their work, all are 
terrific enthusiasts for the steam locomotive ”. 


Rossetti, Flavio. Le port de Locarno et le projet de voie fluviale Suisse- 
Adriatique (Venise). Thése présentée a la Faculté des sciences économiques 
et sociales de l'Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade de Docteur 
és sciences économiques. Thése No. 150. Lausanne, Imprimerie Henri 
Jaunin S.A., 1954. 162 pp. 


THEIL, H. Linear Aggregations of Economic Relations. Amsterdam, North 
Holland Publishing Company, 1954. xi+205 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


FEDERATION DES INDUSTRIES BELGES. Les conseils d'entreprise. Commentaires 
& l’usage des chefs d’entreprise. Brussels, 1954. 153 pp. 


SWEDISH EMPLOYERS’ CONFEDERATION. Perspective of Labour Conditions 
in Sweden. Stockholm, 1954. 52 pp. 4.50 kronor. 

This valuable little book was prepared in response to many requests 
from abroad for a concise but comprehensive survey of labour conditions in 
Sweden. Setting forth briefly the historical, social, political and economic 
background, it goes on to describe employer and worker organisations and 
their functioning. The various joint bodies for co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers are also described. The mechanics of collective bargain- 
ing are outlined, and some pros and cons of the Swedish system of centralised 
bargaining are discussed. Wages and other conditions of employment are 
set forth. The work concludes with a reference to the growing importance 
of human relations and of worker and employer education in Sweden. The 
volume was prepared for the Confederation by Miriam G. Paleologue. 


Labour Law. 


ANDERSEN, Kristen. Arbeidsretten og organisasjonene. Oslo, Johan Grundt 

Tanum, 1955. 248 pp. 

This book, written by one of Norway’s most prominent jurists, who 
is a professor at the University of Oslo and a member of the Labour Court, 
deals with the relations between the Labour Court and the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. 

The introduction gives a survey of the history of the employers’ and 
workers’ central organisations, their mutual relationships and the legislation 
governing the relations between employers and workers, particularly the 
Labour Disputes Act. 

The main part of the book is devoted to the Labour Court. It analyses 
the different aspects of its activities with references to and summaries of 
typical cases. 
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Different chapters deal with the organisation and social functions of the 
Labour Court, its legal competence and the force of its awards, the collective 
agreement as a social and legal phenomenon and the meaning given to 
collective agreements by the Labour Disputes Act, the period of validity 
and denunciation of the collective agreement, the interpretation of collective 
agreements, the relationship between collective agreements and individual 
contracts of employment, the collective agreement and the management 
rights of employers and the representational rights of the workers, and the 
maintenance of industrial peace where relations are governed by collective 


agreements. 


Management. 


Bonn, G. D. Financial Aspects of Industrial Management. London, Butter- 
worth & Co., 1955. ix+530 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT CONGRESS. Summary of Reports of the Tenth 
Congress. Sado Paulo, Brazil, 1954. Sao Paulo, Instituto de Organizacao 
Racional do Trabalho (IDORT), 1954. 207 pp. 

The Tenth International Management Congress was held in Sado Paulo 
in February 1954, under the auspices of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management (C.I.0.S.). This volume contains the full text, and a 
summary, of each of the reports presented and discussed at the Congress. 
Each report was prepared by one of the national member organisations, 
utilising material and information supplied by other national organisations. 
The subjects dealt with in the various reports include: management 
methods of improving human relations (Belgium) ; policy determination, 
direction and control of marketing (Holland) ; controls for top management 
use (Switzerland) ; executive development and training (Italy) ; developing 
an effective and co-operative organisation structure (Sweden); policy 
making as effected by conditions outside the control of management, parti- 
cularly those related to credit and taxation (France) ; top management 
responsibilities towards modern managerial production techniques (United 
States); the application of modern management techniques to smaller 
enterprises (Great Britain). 


Manpower. 


LEsTER, Richard A. Hiring Practices and Labor Competition. Princeton 
University, New Jersey, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
1954. 108 pp. 

This report is the first of a series based on an investigation carried out 
by Princeton University between 1951 and 1953 of the industrial relations 
ractices and policies of some 80 manufacturing firms in Trenton, New 

Seens . These firms employed a total of about 50,000 workers, almost 

all of them working in unionised plants. Material was gathered mostly 

through interviews with plant managers, union and employer representatives, 
and employment service officials. The report discusses the recruitment, 
promotion, wage and welfare policies of the firms and their implications 
for labour mobility. 

It was found that the employment service contributed between 15 and 

20 per cent. of all placements, while about half the firms recruited all their 

unskilled and semi-skilled workers “at the gate” or through referrals 

by the existing work force. A large number of workers were also referred 
by the unions. The report states that workers choose their jobs on the 
basis of “ total expectancies ” rather than cash wages alone. “ In addition 
to current wages offered, these [total expectancies] have come to mean 

a steadily increasing number of advantages. The more obvious are: the 

chance for overtime, the likelihood of upgrading and promotion, the 

relative stability of employment, seniority protection, health and hospital 
benefits, paid vacations, life insurance, retirement and disability annuities, 
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and an increasing participation in a friendly social group.” The implica- 
tions of this finding are phrased as follows : “ Instead of directing attention 
primarily to wages, more consideration should perhaps be given to matters 
of company attachment and worker morale.” 


RAEMAEKERS, Jos. Werkloosheid en Werkelijkheid. Louvain, Vereniging 
voor morele, sociale en juridische studién, 1954. xix-+ 463 pp. 300 francs. 


This book, a study on unemployment, deals with various aspects of the 
employment situation that must be taken into account if the situation 
as a whole is to be understood properly. After defining the concepts of 
employment market and remunerated labour, the author draws a distinc- 
tion between voluntary and involuntary unemployment, and reviews the 
various forms of the latter: cyclical, seasonal, technological, accidental, 
structural and frictional. He also explores hidden, institutional and visible 
unemployment. The book contains a detailed analysis of employment 
trends in Belgium since the end of the last century, information on migra- 
tion (immigration of foreign workers, migration of Belgian workers, includ- 
ing seasonal migration and movements of frontier workers, and internal 
migration), and a chart of unemployment trends in Belgium since the war. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Humpureys, J. Anthony, and TRAxLer, Arthur E. Guidance Services. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1954. xvii+438 pp. 


This volume is a presentation of basic concepts and procedures for 
guidance services at all educational levels in elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities. It is intended to serve both the 
needs of students of education who wish to become acquainted with 
guidance work at all levels and the needs of those faculty members who 
are potential counsellors and who require in-service instruction in the 
essentials of guidance services. 

After dealing with the principles and aims of guidance as well as the origin 
and history of guidance services, the author describes the tools and tech- 
niques and methods of collecting and recording information, counselling, 
carrying out continuous research on and evaluation of the guidance pro- 
gramme and obtaining help from other research studies. Special stress is 
laid on the means to help students solve educational problems, make wise 
vocational choices, find jobs and solve other personal problems. 

The last parts of the book point out the best methods of organising 
and staffing the guidance services in schools and colleges and indicate 
the main trends of development in the field of guidance services. 


Kitson, Harry Dexter. J Find My Vocation. Fourth edition. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. viii+-282 pp. 


This new edition of a standard work by a leader in the field of voca- 
tional guidance in the United States is intended for use as a textbook in 
schools. It sets forth clearly the steps a young person must take in choosing 
a field of work. It presents the types of problem encountered in occupational 
life, acquaints students with sources of information that may be consulted 
regarding occupational problems, gives them practice through projects and 
exercises in consulting original sources and in working out solutions to 
occupational problems. Stress is laid on the individual student’s own 
activity rather than on the provision of exhaustive information. The 
material is well organised, and the tone is one of encouragement and 
realism. 

All essential problems appear to be covered: reviewing jobs, finding 
out about them, appraising one’s potentialities, trying out and preparing 
for a job, getting the first job, proving one’s worth at work. Special 
chapters are devoted to social security, unemployment compensation and 
to the vocational problems of young women and of rural youth. 
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Social Security; Public Health. 


FERNANDEZ HeErRAs, Amado. Normas tinicas para aplicacién del plus 
familiar. Ninth edition. Zaragoza, Tip. La Editorial, 1954. 286 pp. 


Spain has two schemes of family allowances of wide application : a scheme 
covering all employees, paying allowances according to a single scale, 
and financed by joint contributions, and a scheme covering employees 
of public utilities and most branches of industry and commerce, paying 
a family supplement to wages, and financed by the employer individually ; 
thus, broadly speaking, all employees except those in agriculture are covered 
by both schemes. The book in question is an exposition of the law and 
regulations concerning the family supplement to wages (plus familiar). 
Each employer covered by this scheme is required to constitute a fund 
by contributing a prescribed percentage of the total payroll of his under- 
taking ; the percentage varies from 10 to 35, according to branch of economic 
activity. The income of the fund is divided among the members of the 
staff according to the number of the dependants of each member. 


GaLpstTon, Iago. The Meaning of Social Medicine. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press (for the Commonwealth Fund), 
1954. viii+137 pp. $2.75. 


Hayes, John H. (editor). Factors Affecting the Costs of Hospital Care. 
New York, Toronto, Blakiston Company, Inc., 1954. xvii+300 pp. 


McCanan, David (editor). Accident and Sickness Insurance. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xvi+334 pp. $4.50. 


A series of lectures given under the auspices of the S.S. Huebner Foun- 
dation concerning various aspects of private and group accident and sickness 
insurance in the United States. Such insurance has undergone an extensive 
growth in that country, where government social security schemes deal with 
the disability risk only to a limited extent. Among subjects treated are the 
nature of accident and sickness insurance; replacement of income and the 
meeting of medical expenses ; provisions of insurance contracts; under- 
writing, reinsurance and claim adjustment ; premium rates and reserves ; 
and public regulation of sickness and accident insurance. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA SECURITE SOCIALE, France. Législation 
et véglementation concernant les prestations familiales. Textes mis @ jour 
& la date du 15 juin 1954. Paris, Imprimerie des journaux officiels, 1954. 
136 pp. 250 francs. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SocIAL SERVICE, United Kingdom, Over Seventy. 
Report of an Investigation into the Social and Economic Circumstances of 
one Hundred People of Over Seventy Years of Age. Published for the Sir 
Halley Stewart Trust and National Old People’s Welfare Committee. 
London, 1954. 99 pp. 5s. 


Living Conditions. 


CoMMISSION TO STUDY THE PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF MENTALLY DEFICIENT 
Persons, New Jersey. Mental Deficiency in New Jersey. A Report to 
Governor Robert B. Meyner and the Members of the Senate and General 
Assembly. Trenton, MacCrellish & Quigley Co., 1954. viii+226 pp. 


In 1950 the Legislature and the Governor of the state of New Jersey 
created a commission to study the problems and needs of mentally deficient 
persons. The terms of reference of this commission were : to determine the 
problem of mental deficiency in New Jersey and to determine the extent to 
which the problem is being met, to examine existing private and public 
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facilities for the training, care and treatment of the mentally deficient, to 
recommend the improvement, expansion and co-ordination of existing 
facilities and any others suitable, and to recommend any methods or pro- 
cedures for the prevention of mental deficiency, the reduction of the rate of 
incidence of mental deficiency and the improvement of present methods of 
training, care and treatment of the mentally deficient. This report gives 
the findings of the commission. 


CONFERENCE ON TROPICAL ARCHITECTURE. A Report of the Proceedings of 
the Conference, March 1953. London, University College, 1954. 144 pp. 
10s. 

The proceedings cover a number of aspects of tropical architecture, 
including planning problems, indoor climate and thermal comfort, building 
standards, traditional and modern materials, new building techniques and 
architectural education and training for the tropics. Papers are presented 
by leading experts on each subject, with comments of other participants. 
The high quality of the discussion and the variety of experience and views 
encompassed in the proceedings, together with many photographs and 
designs, will make this document of great practical usefulness to students, 
experts and administrators dealing with the problems of low-cost housing 
in the tropics. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. De moderne Levensmiddelen- 
winkel. The Hague, 1954. 95 pp. 2.50 florins. 


OHNSON, Alec. This Housing Question. London, Lawrence and Wishart 
Ltd., 1954. 119 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Outlines a programme for building 400,000 houses a year in the United 
Kingdom at rents people can afford to pay. The author advocates, inter alia, 
the following measures : nationalising the largest building contractors and 
the production of building materials (which, he argues, will reduce building 
costs) ; making illegal the agreements on preferential prices of materials to 
builders’ merchants ; developing public building organisations under the 
control of a national body to supplement the private builder for the construc- 
tion of housing ; reducing interest rates to 2 per cent. ; lowering local tax 
rates still further ; and the development of additional new towns. 


The National Housing Loan Regulations Made under the National Housing 
Act, 1954. Extract from the Canada Gazette, Vol. LX XXVIII, Part II, 
14 April 1954. Ottawa, 1954. 48 pp. 25 cents. 


“ Socitft& NATIONALE DES HABITATIONS ET LOGEMENTS A Bon MARCHE. 
100.000 habitations construites a Vinitiative de la Société Nationale des 
Habitations 4 Bon Marché. Brussels, Fr. van Muysewinkel, 1954. 111 pp. 


An attractive brochure containing numerous photographs and house 
plans, which recounts in an effective manner the history and achievements 
of the Society. The versatility of the programme in meeting various types 
of housing needs and in adapting construction to local conditions and 
tastes is impressive. 


Agriculture. 


CRAWFORD, J. G., DonaLp, C. M., Dowsett, C. P., and others. Wartime 
Agriculture in Australia and New Zealand, 1939-1950. Stanford, Cal., 
University Press, 1954. xiii+354 pp. $7.50. 

A comprehensive account of wartime problems and the policies designed 


to meet them, with a critical appraisal of those policies and their general 
consequences, written by local authorities in Australia and New Zealand. 


Ganpul, M. P. (editor). The Indian Sugar Industry (1953-54 Annual). 
Bombay, M. P. Gandhi & Co., 1954. 350 pp. 7 rupees; 6s. 
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‘ INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL Economics, Poland. The Polish Countryside 
in Figures. Third edition, abridged. Warsaw, “ Polonia” Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1954. xxxv+275 pp. 


A broad review, based largely on simplified statistical summaries, of 
developments in Polish agriculture. Pre-war conditions are reviewed in 
the light of subsequent changes of a technical, economic and social nature. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BURO VIR RASSE-AANGELEENTHEDE (SABRA). Die 
Naturel in die Suid-Afrikaanse Landbou. Referate gelewer op die vyfde 
jaarvergadering van die Suid-Afrikaanse Buro vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede. 
Pretoria, 1954. 113 pp. 10s. 

This collection of papers read during the fifth annual meeting of the 
South African Bureau for Racial Affairs includes papers on the demand 
and supply of labour in the agricultural undertaking ; the distribution 
of labour, administrative measures and other legislation concerning the 
indigenous population in the agricultural undertaking ; wages and general 
economic position of indigenous agricultural workers ; problems relating 
to the social conditions w agricultural workers ; and the productivity of 
indigenous agricultural workers and the mechanisation of agriculture. 


Swarup, Ram. Communism and Peasantry. Implications of Collectivist 
Agriculture for Asian Countries. Calcutta, Prachi Prakashan, 1954. 194 pp. 


WESTERMARCK, Nils. Finnish Agriculture. Helsinki, Pellervo Society, 1954. 

85 pp. 

This account of Finnish agriculture is a valuable source of information 
on the topography, soils and climate and also on the agrarian structure 
and farm production. Finland had to integrate almost half a million people 
coming from its former territories. Roughly, half the number of displaced 
persons were formerly farm people, and vast land clearing and settlement 
projects had to be put into effect. The book draws particular attention 
to the strong co-operative movement among Finnish farmers, professional 
agricultural societies, the extension service and vocational training institu- 
tions, which all contributed greatly in the intensive efforts of the Finnish 
farmer to reconstruct and develop the farm economy. The text is supple- 
mented by up-to-date statistics, photographs and a bibliography. 


Co-operation. 


HANDSCHIN, Hans. Der Verband schweiz. Konsumvereine (VSK), 1890-1953. 

Basle, Buchdruckerei VSK, 1954. 353 pp. 

A complete and authoritative historical survey of the Swiss Union 
of Consumer Co-operatives from its foundation in 1890. While essentially 
concerned with the internal development of this organisation, the volume 
records the position of the organised consumers’ movement as a whole 
in relation to important events or trends in the national economy through 
the years. 
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Report of the Director-General 
European Regional Conference 
(Geneva, 24 January -5 February 1955) 


In his report to the first European Regional Conference, the 
Director-General has sought to present a factual background for the 
discussion of certain aspects of social policy which seem of particular 
importance in connection with the efforts being made to encourage 
closer economic co-operation among European countries. The 
Director-General’s Report was the first item of the agenda. The 
other items were : the role of employers and workers in programmes 
to raise productivity in Europe, methods of financing social security 
benefits, and the age of retirement. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
70 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and 
of labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention, the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side, the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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Bucuanan, “Clarmondell’’, The Willows, Private 
Bag, Silverton, Pretoria (Tel. 39637). 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
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Agents for the Sale of Publications 
Australia : Messrs. H. A. Goddard Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 
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